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Go, little booke, 

And kisse the steps whereas thou seest pace 
Of Vergil, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, Stace ; 
And for there is so great diuersite 
In English, and in writing of our tong, 
So pray I to God, that none miswrite thee, 
Ne thee mis-metre, for defaut of tong : 
And redd wherso thou be or eles song, 
That thou be understond, I God beseech. 

Chaucer, Troilus and Creseide, Bk. v., 1798-1810. 




PREFACE. 



The study of Chaucer is now generally recognised as one of the best 
means of introduction to a knowledge of the English language and of 
English literature. In him there first appeared a standard English 
language, and his superiority over his predecessors is as much in the 
substance of his poetry as in his style. He is the father of all succeed- 
ing English poetry, the ' well of English undented,' the maker of an 
epoch and the founder of a poetical tradition continued and handed 
down to us by Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. 

The present volume contains the Squieres Tale, a fragment of rare 
poetical excellence, which serves as an excellent introduction to 
Chaucer's verse. It is the only one of the Canterbury Tales which 
borrows its subject from Eastern romance, and it is written 
throughout in an elevated strain of poetry which we know to have 
exercised a spell over the imagination of Milton. A Life of the 
poet has been given, as well as a brief account of Chaucer's grammar 
and versification. The notes deal with the difficulties which 
occur in the poem, and the Glossary has been constructed so as not 
merely to give the meanings and etymology of words, but to serve as 
an index to the line in which the word occurs. The basis of the 
present text is the Ellesmere MS. as printed in Mr Furnivall's Six- 
Text Edition for the Chaucer Society, with a few readings adopted ' 
from the other five MSS., and from the Harleian MS. as printed by 
Dr Morris in the Aldine edition of Chaucer's works. The ortho- 
graphy has been improved in some instances by collation with the 
other MSS. on the principle of making as few changes as possible, so 
that the present edition may be accepted as substantially a transcript 
of the Ellesmere MS., which is now generally accepted as the most 
satisfactory of the seven, and the spelling of which is upon a tolerably 
uniform system. 
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THE LIFE OF CHAUCER. 



1. His Time.— Chaucer's Life and Works belong to one of 
the greatest epochs of English History. The Elizabethan period, 
when England was strong both at home and abroad, and when 
the English drama was at its best ; and the present Victorian 
period, when there exists everywhere unexampled activity 
both in literature and in science — are the only two epochs that 
can be compared with it His life lay within the reigns of 
Edward III., Richard II., and one year of Henry IV. In the 
reign of Edward IIL the nation — which consisted of two ele- 
ments, the Norman and the Saxon—grew into one people ; and 
the language, which had been gradually absorbing as much 
Norman-French as it could hold, became the ready and power- 
ful instrument of a new literature. The year 1362 marks an 
important point in the history of the English Language. For 
in that year Edward IIL passed an act of parliament author- 
ising the use of English instead of French in courts of law, in 
schools, and in other public places. This is sufficient proof that 
the nation had become truly English. In 1380, the Bible was 
translated into English by Wicliffe; and this translation had 
a permanent effect on the character of English prose. More- 
over, great events of all kinds were lifting men's minds, 
enlarging their ideas, and inspiring their souls : the battles of 
Grecy (1346) and Poitiers (1356) had been fought ; the art of 
weaving cloth was introduced from Flanders; Windsor Castle 
was growing into the most splendid pile in the west of Europe ; 
gunpowder had lately been invented; Londoners had seen two 
kings, the king of Scotland and the king of France, prisoners 
in their capital; and everywhere new powers and new ideas 
were stirring throughout the kingdom. And then the time was 
quite ready to welcome the • ditties and songea glad,' with which 
Chaucer ( fulfilled the land over all ' * even in the flower of his 
youth. 

2. His Birth and Parentage.— Geoffrey Chaucer was born 

* Everywhere. 
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in the year 1340 in London. And he lived most of his life in 
London. Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, and other later writers 
were also Londoners. But London in the fourteenth century 
was not the vast province covered with houses — filled with smoke 
and harassed by unceasing noise — that London now is. It was a 
clean, quiet, almost noiseless city, full of shady gardens, every 
house different in character from every other, permeated by 
green lanes, and the short streets divided and refreshed by 
green fields. The quiet meadows were within a few minutes' 
walk of the very heart of the city. There were no cabs or 
carriages, no part of the endless grind and roar that now fill 
the main arteries of London ; but the slow leisurely rumble of 
a market-cart intensified the sweet silence. It was, indeed, as 
Mr Morris says : 

London, small, and white, and clean ; 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green. 

You could hear the songs of the birds clear and thrilling in 
the streets ; and the citizens had the English love of the country 
so thoroughly in their blood, that, on the morning of the First 
of May, they rose at daybreak, with songs in their mouths and 
in their hearts, to do honour to the coming summer, gathered 
boughs of blossoming hawthorn, and with it decked the door- 
ways of their houses — so that each street smelt from end to 
end of the May, and thick bushes of green and white met the 
eye on every side. 

May, with all thy flourgs and thy greenS, 
Welcome be thou, wel faire* fressche* May ! 

The streets did not swarm with people dressed in black, or in 
dull and dead colours ; but there were here and there groups 
of persons dressed in bright red or yellow or green or blue and 
white, and sometimes the one half of a man's coat was of a 
different colour from that of the other side. 

His father was John Chaucer, citizen and vintner of London. 
His grandfather waB Richard Chaucer, also a vintner ; and the 
name of CJiaucere is said to be on the roll of Battle Abbey. 
John Chaucer's house was in Thames Street, on a stream called 
Walbrook* — because it flowed past London Wall — which rose 
in Finsbury Moor, beyond the street still called Moorgate, and 
flowed into the Thames near what is now Cannon Street. The 

* There is still a street of this name. 
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* 

boy went to school in the neighbourhood; and no doubt he 
sometimes helped his father in the wine-cellar, and filled the 
pots of the citizens with their daily supply of draught-wine. 
But Chaucer's father had a connection with the court of 
Edward III. He attended that king when he went with his 
Queen Philippa on an expedition to Flanders and Cologne ; and 
it is to this connection that Geoffrey owed his appointment as 
page in the household of Elizabeth, the wife of Prince Lionel, 
the third son of Edward IIL He was then seventeen. Young 
men in the time of Chaucer went either to the university, or 
Entered the service of some nobleman as page. There they 
learned courtesy of manners, riding, the use of arms, and all 
that related to the life of a soldier, a nobleman, and a man of 
public affairs. There is also a tradition that Chaucer was a 
member of both of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
but this is doubtful. His position in the household of Prince 
Lionel threw him into the society of the most distinguished 
men and women of the time ; his imagination would be fired by 
the splendour of the court festivities ; he would meet on frank 
and cordial terms the great statesmen and warriors and writers 
of the age. 

3. His Official Life. — In the year 1359, Chaucer— then a young 
man of nineteen — joined the army of Edward IIL, which invaded 
France in November of that year. In this campaign Chaucer 
was made prisoner; but he was released under the Peace of 
Br6tigny in 1360, when the king paid for him a ransom of £16. 
In the year 1367, he was appointed one of the ' valets of the 
king's chamber,' and is mentioned in the patent or commission 
as 'dilectus valettus noster.' He received, by the same patent, 
a pension of twenty marks* for life. John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, the fourth son of Edward, a man of exactly Chaucer's 
age, was his great friend and patron ; and he remained true to 
Chaucer to the end of his days. When Blanche, the wife of 
John of Gaunt, died at the age of twenty-nine, Chaucer wrote a 
beautiful poem in her honour — 'The Dethe of Blaunche the 
Duchesse.' Between the years 1370 and 1380, the poet was 
employed in seven diplomatic missions — some of them of great 

* A mark is 13s. 46. But there was little or no comparison between the 
buying power of money in Chaucer's time and now. A sheep solcl for 2s. 6d. ; a 
horse might be bought for 18s. 40!. ; a chicken cost sd. ; and the price of a day's 
labour at the plough was 3d. Money must have gone, then, from ten to twenty 
times as far as it does now, 
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importance. In one of these he had to treat with the Doge of 
Genoa regarding the choice of an English port to which Genoese 
vessels might trade. There is a tradition that, while on this 
embassy, Chaucer had an interview with the great Italian poet 
Petrarch at a place called Arqua near Padua ; and that Petrarch 
recited to him the story of the patient Griselda. But the tradi- 
tion is doubtful ; and Chaucer had Petrarch's works to read the 
story in. Soon after his return from the embassy, on St George's 
day — the 23d of April 1374— the king made liim a grant of a 
daily pitcher of wine, to be received from the king's butler at 
the port of London. This grant was in 1378 commuted for an 
annual payment of twenty marks. In the same year he was 
appointed comptroller of the customs of wools, skins, and 
leather in the port of London ; and a few days after this impor- 
tant appointment he received from John of Gaunt a pension of 
£10 a year for life as an acknowledgment of the services rendered 
by him and his wife Philippa to himself and his consort. Who 
Chaucer's wife Philippa was is not clearly made out. The ordi- 
nary tradition is that she was the daughter of a knight of 
Hainault, Sir Paon de Roet, king-of-arms of Guienne, and sister 
to Katharine, the widow of Sir Hugh Swynford, who afterwards 
became the wife of the Duke of Lancaster. In 1377, the last 
year of the reign of Edward III., Chaucer was employed along 
with Sir Thomas Percy (who was afterwards created Earl of 
Worcester) On a secret mission to Flanders ; and in the same 
year he was sent on a mission, in company with two other 
distinguished knights, to treat of peace with Charles V., king of 
France. In 1378, the first year of Richard IL's reign, Chaucer 
was again sent to France with the Earl of Huntingdon to arrange 
a marriage for Richard with the daughter of the king of France. 
In 1382, Chaucer was appointed comptroller of the petty cus- 
toms, in addition to his previous comptrollership. By the terms 
of his first office, he had been bound down to make every entry 
in the Customs books with his own hand; but he was now 
allowed the privilege of employing a deputy. He would thus 
have more leisure for the writing of his Canterbury Tales, 
which seem to have occupied him at intervals between the years 
1373 and 1400. The Prologue is said to have been written 
while on a journey in the year 1388. 

4. His Later Life — Chaucer was in 1386 elected knight of the 
shire — or M.P. — for the wealthy and beautiful county of Kent. 
This was during the nonage of Richard II. Chaucer's friend and 
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patron, John of Gaunt, was abroad ; and his brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, acted as regent of the kingdom. But the Duke of 
Gloucester hated every one who belonged to the party of his 
brother. Accordingly, on the 1st of December of this year, 
Chaucer was dismissed from both his offices. The poet was 
now reduced from affluence to poverty ; and he was obliged to 
raise money by borrowing on the security of his two pensions. 
His wife died in the midst of Chaucer's greatest trouble, in 1387. 
It was in the following year, 1388, that Chaucer made his pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Thomas & Becket, at Canterbury — a 
pilgrimage which supplied him with the frame for his great work, 
the Canterbury Tales. In the year 1389, Richard II., disgusted 
with the action of his council, suddenly dismissed them and took 
the reins of power into his own hands ; the party of Lancaster 
was restored to favour, and with this turn of affairs Chaucer 
again rose into prosperous circumstances. He was appointed 
clerk of the works at Westminster and also at St George's 
Chapel in Windsor Castle. He, however, lost both these posts 
in 1391, and was for three years out of office. In 1394, he 
received a grant of £20 a year for life from the king ; and it is 
believed that he was at this time in considerable distress from 
poverty and from failing health. John of Gaunt died in 1399, at 
the age of fifty-nine ; and Chaucer was of exactly the same age. 
But Henry Bolingbroke, the son of the Duke of Lancaster, 
deposed Richard IL No doubt, Chaucer knew Henry well, and 
had often dandled him upon his knee when a little boy. A day 
or two after his coronation the poet sent him a quaint and 
humorous poem — ' Complaynte of Chaucer to his Purse '—every 
verse of which ended with the line : 

Beth hevy ageyne or elles mote I dye. 

And in another stanza he calls his purse the ' queen of comfort 
and good company : ' 

Quene of comf 6rt and goode companye, 
Beth hevy ageyne, or elles moote I dye. 

Within four days after Henry came to the throne, though he 
must have been over head and ears in work with the new 
affairs of the crown, he doubled Chaucer's pension of twenty 
marks; and the poet was again in comfort and security. On 
Christmas Eve 1399, he signed an agreement for the lease for 
fifty-three years of a house in the garden of the chapel of 
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St Mary, Westminster. In this house he died on the 25th of 
October 1400. 

5. His Person and Works. — Chaucer was a big stout man with 
a fair face and small features. A shy and silent man, he was 
given to observation of others and meditation, to hard study at 
nights, and to recording in his books and poems the fruits of 
'the harvest of a quiet eye.' There were two things that 
Chaucer was heart-wholly fond of — study and nature. After 
coming home from his hard work at the Custom-house — work, 
as we have said, every part of which required his own special 
attention, instead of rest and amusement, he sat over his books 
till midnight, until his eyes were 'dased' with his reading 
and the dull light of his lamp. Year in, year out, be was 
always at his books. But, when the month of May came, and 
nature was overflowing with joy and music, he shut his books 
and went out into the fields to spend the day in the open air 
and sunshine, among flowers and trees, and green grass and 
singing birds. He says in his Legende of Good Women : 

Save, certeynly, whan that the monethe of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foulSs synge 
And that the flourgs gynnen for to spryngS, 
Fairwel my boke, and my devocioun ! 

And, when he found himself there, great tides of joy and 
cheerfulness swept through his heart; and such lines as these 
broke from his lips with happy power : 

Herkneth these blisful briddSs how they syngS, 
And seth the f ressche floures how they sprynge ; 
Ful is myn hert of revel and solas ! * 

He is one of the best story-tellers that ever lived. He knew 
the weak points and the strong points of men and women ; and 
he looked upon their weaknesses with a humorous and kindly 
eye* He did not apportion his respect for men and women 
according to their rank, but saw quite clearly that gentilesse or 
genterye is a quality of soul and character and not of rank or 
possession. And he uses one of the simplest but one of the 
most beautiful similes in all literature to clench his meaning : 

Tak fuyr and ber it in 1 the derkest hous 
Bitwise this and the mount Caukas6us, 
And lat men a shut the dores and go thenne, 8 

* Nonne Prestes Tale, 380—382. 
1 Into. * One, * Thence or away. 
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Yit wol the foyr as faire and lights brenne 
As 1 twenty thousand men might it biholde ; 
His 2 office natural ay wol it holde, 
Up 3 j>eril of my lif , til that I dye. 
Her may ye se wel, how that genterye 
Ts nought 4 annexid to possessi'oun, 
Sithin s folk doon her operacioun 
Alway, as doth the fuyr, lo ! in his kynde ! 

The early literary works of Chaucer were translations from 
Latin, French, and Italian ; and by these translations he became 
widely known. One of his contemporaries speaks of him as 
' grant translateur, noble Geofiroi Chaucier.' But the work of 
translation could not satisfy a full and original mind like 
Chaucer's.. We find him in 1369 writing * The Dethe of Blaunche 
the-Duchesse;' in 1373, the 'Lyfe of Ste. Cecile;' in 1382, 
' Troylus and Creseide ; ' in 1384, his ' Hous of Fame ; ' and in 
1386, his 'Legende of Goode Women.' But his greatest work 
— and the work which gives him his high place in English 
Literature— is the Canterbury Tales. 

6. The Canterbury Tales. — The Canterbury Tales is a kind of 
national epic of the fourteenth century. The framework of 
these tales — which is given in the Prologue— is of a quite simple 
and old-fashioned kind. Dickens, in his Christmas stories, 
imagines a set of travellers snowed up in a wayside inn, or in 
an open boat after shipwreck on a stormy sea; and the company, 
tied to each other by the bond of a common misfortune, and with 
a good deal of blank time on their hands, bring forgetf ulness of 
sorrow by the recital of stories in turn. Boccaccio, in his 
Decameron, or Book of the Ten Bays, presents to us a company of 
ladies and gentlemen who have fled from the Plague in Florence, 
in 1348, to a country-house, where they shut themselves up and 
amuse each other with stories. Mr William Morris, the poet, 
employs a like device in his * Earthly Paradise.' Chaucer's are 
open-air tales ; and he imagines them to be told on horseback by 
pilgrims to the shrine of Thomas a Becket, as they amble easily 
along the green lanes which were then the only roads between 
London and Canterbury. One evening in April, nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims meet in Southwark, which was then a large country 
village on the Surrey side of London Bridge. They put up at 
the well-known Tabard Inn in the High Street. After dinner, 
when the 'reckonings ' had been made, and the men were merry 
lAsif. aits. 3 Upon. *Not "Since. 
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over their wine, Harry Bailey, the host, a ( large man ' with 
bright eyes and frank bold speech, proposes that they should 
all ride together to Canterbury ; robbers were always about, 
and the roads were never very safe ; and that each pilgrim 
should tell two tales going and two returning. There were in 
all thirty-two pilgrims, for they were joined on the way by 
three more; and this would have made one hundred and 
twenty-eight tales in all. Only four-and-twenty remain to 
us. The Prologue tells the story of their meeting, and of 
Harry Bailey's proposal ; and it also gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the appearance, dress, manners, and character of each 
of the motley collection of pilgrims. The Church is numerously 
represented ; and no doubt Chaucer meant to seize the oppor- 
tunity of exposing the vices and corruptions of the new state of 
ecclesiasticism in England. The form of the drama had neither 
been invented in nor imported into England in the fourteenth 
century ; had it been, there is little doubt that so sympathetic, 
observant, and many-sided a man as Chaucer would have availed 
himself of it. But, even as his poetry is, Mr Marsh is right in 
saying that * Chaucer may fairly be said to be not only the 
earliest dramatic genius of modern Europe, but to have been a 
dramatist before that which is technically known as the existing 
drama was invented.' 



CHAUCER'S GRAMMAR 

The Grammar and the Vocabulary of English. — It must be 
remembered that the English written by King Alfred in the 
ninth century was a synthetic or highly-inflected language, like 
Latin, or like what High German is at the present day 5 and 
that the history of our English language from that time is 
simply a history of loss — of the gradual, slow and sure dropping 
off of almost every inflection in the language. This shredding 
away of the inflections from articles, adjectives, pronouns, and 
verbs was begun or at least hastened by the Danish invasion 
and settlement; and it was enormously advanced by the 
coming-in and settlement in the island of the Normans, who 
spoke the French of their day — the French of the valley of the 
lower Seine. For the loss of grammatical inflections the 
language more than made up by the acquisition of large 
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numbers of new words from the French language. Decrease in 
grammar-forms, increase in vocabulary — such is roughly the 
condition of our English speech as we find it in the time of 
Chaucer. The old forms had either vanished or were much 
broken down and thinned off into mere shadows of their former 
selves; but the vocabulary was glutted with additions from 
Norman-French. The two elements in the nation — the Normans 
and the English — had fallen into the habit of using pairs of 
words, one English and the other French, as a kind of colloquial 
dictionary or phrase-book to make themselves intelligible to 
each other. Chaucer avails himself of this bilingualism, and 
has sometimes whole lines consisting of such phrases. 

In Chaucer's time the spoken English was, in the words of 
John de Trevisa, ( a-deled a thre ' — divided into three main dia- 
lects. These, roughly, were the Northern, the Midland, and 
the Southern. Philologists mark the distinction between the 
three main dialects by the ending of the plural of the present 
tense of the verb, thus : 

n. m. a 

We hopes. We hopen. We hopeth. 

Or, along with the present participle, which is itself a test of 
dialect, we find in these three : 

N. M. S. 

We standes singande. We standen singende. We standeth singinde. 

The change of the broad vowel a into a narrow e and then into 
an i in the south can be illustrated by the corresponding change 
which has come over the name of our language. It was 
Anglcesc; it became Englesc; and then English, with the sound of 
InglisL We find the same phenomenon in the three different 
ways of sounding Pall Matt, and in the change of bank into 
bench. It was the East Midland dialect that Chaucer used ; and 
it is the grammar of this dialect that we must learn. 

NOUNS. 
1. Number. — (a) The nominative plural usually ends in Ss : 

As many heedes, as many wittgs ther been (line 203). 

Many nouns ending in a liquid or dental letter (I, m, n, r, and d\ t, 
th), as well as most words of more than one syllable, take -8 only. 
In the oldest English there were several plural suffixes, -ew, 
-an, -a, u (-o), of which the most common was -an. After the 
Norman Conquest these were reduced (in the thirteenth century) 
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to -es and -en, and finally the termination -e& or -s became the 
ordinary sign of the plural. It was words of French origin that 
were the first to thrust out the e, and adopt the simple suffix 
-8 or -2. Cf. parementz (line 269), instrumentz (line 270). Some 
MSS. of Chaucer give is and us for the nom. plural ; but this is 
due, no doubt, to the dialect of the scribe who copied, as it is 
not likely he would be careful to note Chaucer's forms of the 
plural 

(b) Chaucer here and there retains the plural in en — a refined 
form of the old plural in an. Thus he has assen, been (bees), 
eyen (cf. N. E. or Scotch een), flon (arrows), schoon, and ton or 
toon (toes). This plural still survives in the Dorset dialect; 
and in Mr Barnes's Dorsetshire poems it is a great assistance to 
the rhythm and metre. Thus Mr Barnes has housen, shoon, 
nesten, and fisten. En is still the chief plural ending in West 
Friesic. 

(c) We also find instances of double plurals. The only two in 
modern English are brethren and children. The oldest English 
or Anglo-Saxon plural of brother was brothru, and of cild, cildru. 
Brothru became brothr-e, brethre {brether), and finally brothren, 
brethren; while cild-r-u became chUd-r-e (and chUder), and finally 
chUd-r-en (and chUdern). Similar double plurals in Chaucer are 
doughtren (A.S. dohtru, later E. dohtre), sistren, sustren (A.S. 
sweostru, later E. swustre), fon or foon, foes (A.S. fd), and kine 
(A.S. cy, pL of cti). The forms bretfier, childer, and kye are still 
preserved in northern dialects. In kine the plural has been 
formed by vowel change, thus, A.S. c&, pi. cy = hi (-ne). The 
chief vowel changes are a of the sing, into e of the pi., oo into 
ee, and ou into i. Thus are formed our plurals men, geese, feet, 
teeth, mice, and lice, from man, goose, foot, tooth, mouse, and 
louse, 

{d) Many neuter nouns had no plural ending; and we still 
have survivals of this in sheep, deer, swine, night (in se'ennight = 
seven nights, and fortnight = fourteen nights), stone (used as a 
weight), score, and others. So in the oldest periods of English, 
year, winter, sm&freond are used as plurals. See line 43. 

2. Case-endings. — (a) The genitive singular generally ends in 
& ; thus, line 247 ' 

Tho speke they of CanaceSs ring. 

Cf. also Maries (line 60), somerts (line 64), and Grebes (line 209). 
This was a distinct syllable in early English, and traces of this 
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form occur in Elizabethan writers. Of. Spenser's Fa&rk Queene 

L v. 50 : 

. . . . That with stroke 

Of aspes sting herself did stoutly kill ; 

and Shakspeare's Love's Labour '« Lost, V. ii. 332 : 

To show his teeth as white as whalgs bone. 
It should be noticed that the ' is not the sign of the genitive or 
possessive case in modern English, bat simply marks the elision 
of an e — a usage which in the eighteenth century was extended 
to verbs, as we find in Addison waWd, stretch 1 d, etc. The 
general use of the apostrophe in the singular is not found much 
before the end of the seventeenth century. It was probably in- 
tended to distinguish the possessive case from the plural number. 
Its use may have been established from a false theory of the origin 
of the suffix -8 which long prevailed, namely, that it was a con- 
traction of his ; hence such expressions as, ' For Jesus Christ his 
sake ' {Prayer-Book). This corruption occurs towards the close 
of the fourteenth century. Thus Trevisa has * egle hys nest ' = 
eagle's nest. 

In the oldest English there were various declensions, as in 
Greek and Latin, and different genitive suffixes for the singular 
and pluraL The oldest suffixes for the singular were -es {smith-es 
= smith's), -an {steorr-an = star's), -e {rod-e\= rood's), -a (sun-a 
= son's). For the plural they were -a (smitha = smiths'), -ena 
(ateorr-ena = stars'). In the thirteenth century the suffixes of 
the genitive in the singular were -es and -e; in the plural -ene 
(-en), -e, and the modern form -es, which often replaced the 
others. In the fourteenth century -es (s) is the ordinary suffix 
for both singular and pluraL The suffix -en, -ene is found as late 
as 1387 (cf. wycchen tongues = tongues of witches), but is very 
uncommon in Ohaucer. 

(b) Some nouns have no genitive ending at all These were 
feminine nouns, whose oldest genitive was an, which was broken 
down into e", and then disappeared. Thus Ohaucer has lady 
veil, sonne upriste (the uprising of the sun), and widow sone. 
We find survivals of this genitive in hell fire, LadyJdrk, and 
Ladyday ( = the day of the Virgin Mary). In like manner, 
fader, brotlter, and doughter took no inflexion for the genitive 
singular. 

(c) The dative singular ends in e; but it is rare. The pre- 
positions for, at, on (or up-on), by, in, of, to (or un-to), usually 
govern the dative case in Anglo-Saxon, aud may be considered 
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as always governing a dative in Chaucer. Cf. lines 13, 54, 
92, 224, etc. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Remnants of Inflexions. — Adjectives were inflected in the 
oldest English (or 'Anglo-Saxon') just as German adjectives 
are inflected now. They had a definite form and an indefinite 
form (cf. guter Mann and der gute Mann). The definite form — 
which is preceded by the definite article, or a demonstrative 
pronoun, or a possessive pronoun — has an e in all cases of the 
singular, as ' the gode man.' The plural is also denoted by a 
final e, as ' gode frendes.' The e is often dropped towards the 
end of the fourteenth century. In Chaucer it disappears in 
words of more than one syllable, as ' mortal batailles.' 

Comparison. — The comparative degree is formed, as now, by 
the addition of er. But we find also re, a remnant of an older 
ra. Thus we have derre, nerre, ferr'e, herre, for dearer, nearer, 
farther, and higher. Bet and mo are contractions for bettre and 
mara. The superlative degree ends in este. Chaucer has hext 
(— highest) on the model of next (= nighest). 

PRONOUNS. 
1. Personal Pronouns : 

First Person. 



Singular. 
M. E. Anglo-Saxon. 



Nom. I, Ion, ik. 
Gen. mln, myn. 
Dot. me. 
Ace. me. 



1C. 

mln. 

me* (mec). 

Second Person. 



M.E. 
we. 

our, oure. 
us. 
us. 



Plural. 

Anglo-Saxon. 
w6. 

ure (user), 
us. 
lis (lisic). 



Singular. 
M. E. Anglo-Saxon. 
Nom. thou, thow. tmi. 
Gen. thin, thyn. 
Dot. the, thee. 
Ace. the, thee. 



M.E. 

ye. 

your, youre 
you, yow. 
you, yhou. 



thin. 

the\ 

the* (thee). 

Third Person, 
middle english forms. 

Singular. 



Plural. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

ge\ 

eower. 

e6w. 

e6w (e<5wic). 



Masc. 
Nom. he, 
Gen. his, 
Dot. him, 



Fern. 
she, 

hlr, hire, 
hlr, hire, 



Ace. him (hlne), hlr, hire. 



Neut. 
hit, it. 
his. 
hit, it. 
hit, it. 



Plural. 

thel, they, 
her, here, hlor. 
hem. 
hem. 







Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


Newt. 


Norn. 


h6, 


he6, 


hit 


Gen. 


his, 


hire, 


his. 


Dot. 


him, 


hire, 


him. 


Ace. 


nine, 


hi, 


it. 
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oldest english or anglo-saxon forms, 

Plural. 

hf, hig. 
hira. 
him. 
hi, hig. 

The pronoun ihow is sometimes incorporated with the verb, as 
achaltow, wiltow, seistow. 

2. Adjective or Possessive Pronouns. — These were formed 
from the genitive case of the personal pronouns, and were 
declined like ordinary adjectives. 

3. Independent or Absolute Possesslves — Min (plural mine), 
our, oures, ours ; thin (plural thine) ; your, youres, yours ; hir, 
here*, hers ; her, heres, theirs, are employed predicatively, with- 
out a following noun. The forms hers, ours, yours, theirs, are 
really double genitives containing a plural suffix r + a 
singular suffix -s. These forms were mostly confined during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the northern dialects, 
and are probably due to Scandinavian influence. 

4. Demonstrative Pronouns — (a) The definite article the is 
used without inflexion in all cases, singular and plural. The 
old plural tho (A.S. tha) is still, however, occasionally used by 
Chaucer, but more often it is equivalent to those. 

(b) The form atte" = at the (A.S. at (ham), occurs as in the 
well-known line : 

After the schole of Stratford atte Bow. 

(c) The plural of this is thise, thes, these. 

(d) ThUM = that, the like. (A.S. thyle, thytic; from thy, 
instrumental case of se, seo, thaet, and lie, like.) See line 607. 

(c) Swich = such ; swich a = such a (line 133) ; swich oon = 
such a one (line 231) ; A.S. swyle, literally ' so-like.' 

5. Interrogative Pronouns. — These are who (genitive whos ; 
dative and accusative whom), which, and what. 

(a) What is often used for why, like the N. E. or Scotch what 
for ? Cf. Prologue, line 184 : 

What schulde he studie, and make himselven wood. 

(b) Which has often the sense of what, what sort of. It is 
used of either gender. 

6. Relative Pronouns. — In our language in its oldest period, 

P 
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who, which, and what were not relative but interrogative pro- 
nouns ; whose and whom were established as relatives as early as 
the thirteenth century ; but who was much later in getting a 
relative force, and did not come into common use before the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

(a) That was the ordinary relative in the fourteenth century. 
It began during the twelfth cectury to take the place of the 
indeclinable relative the, 

(b) That is often used with the personal pronouns ; thus, that 
he = who ; that his = whose ; that him = whom. 

(c) Which that — who ; the whiche = who ; what man 80 = 
whatsoever man (line 157) ; what man that — whoever (line 160). 

7. Indefinite Pronouns. — Me and men (broken down from 

man) are used for one, like the French on, 

» 

VERBS. 
Verbs are classified, according to their mode of expressing 
the past tense, into strong and weak verbs. Strong Verbs 
form their past tense by change of the root vowel ; nothing is 
added to the root ; Weak Verbs form their past tense by adding 
-ede (-de, -(e) to the root of the present. The final e often drops 
off, leaving the suffix -ed as the tense-sign. 

L REGULAR OR WEAK VERBS. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singvlar, Plural, 

We loven, love. 
Ye loven, love. 
They loven, love. 

Past Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

We loveden, lovede. 



1. I love. 

2. Thou lovest. 

3. He loveth. 



1. I lovede. 

2. Thou lovedest. 

3. He lovede. 



Ye loveden, lovede. 
They loveden, lovede. 



Properly speaking, the past tense is formed only by the suffix 
~de, the e in -ede being the connecting vowel which joins the 
tense-suffix to the base. In a. few verbs with a long radical 
vowel this connecting vowel disappears, and -de or -te only is 
added to the base, as in kepen, kepte ; deme, demde. Some few 
weak verbs admit of a change of vowel in the past tense, as 
delen, dalte ; leden, ladde; leven, lafte. If the root ends in d or U 
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preceded by another consonant, 8 only is added, as in senden, 
aent(e) ; toenden, went{e). 

H. IRREGULAR OR STRONG VERBS. 

Strong verbs differ from weak verbs in not adding any tense- 
suffix, the past tense being formed by vowel-change, while the 
past participle ends in -en (and by loss of n, in -e), as holde, field, 
iholden, holde ; sterven, star/, storven or starve. 

(a) Some strong verbs are inflected like weak verbs, and show 
double forms in their past tenses, as sleep and slep-te ; weep and 
wep-te. 

(b) Many verbs admit of a distinct vowel-change for the past- 
tense plural, as sterven, to die, past singular star/, past plural 
storven ; binden, to bind, past singular band, past plural bunden ; 
write, to write, past singular wrat, past plural writen. The 
second person singular had also this vowel-change, as thou 
bunde, etc. 

(c) The first and third persons of the past indicative have no 
personal suffixes. That of the second person was originally -e, 
but -est often replaces it in verbs of the fourteenth century. 
Hence the conjugation of the past tense is as follows : 

Singular. Plural. 



1. held (I held). 

2. helde (thou heldest). 
a held (he held). 



held-en (we held), 
held-en (ye held), 
held-en (they held). 



Both strong and weak verbs (when the stem ends in -t, -d, -nd, 
s) have in the third person singular present indicative -t for 
•teth or -deth, or even -eth, as halt — holdeth ; r'xt — rideth ; sent = 
sendeth; rist = riseth; bit = biddeth; hit = hidetL 

Subjunctive Mood. — In the present subjunctive, through all 
persons, the singular ends in -e, and the plural in -en ; in the 
past, in -ede, -de, -te 9 plural in -eden, -den, -ten. 

Imperative Mood. — (a) The singular usually ends in -e in 
the case of verbs conjugated like loven, as love thou. All other 
verbs have no final -e. 

(o) The plural terminates usually in -eth or -th, though the -th 
is often dropped. 

Infinitive Mood. — (a) The Infinitive ends in -en or -e. The -n 
began to drop off in the Southern English dialect in the four- 
teenth century. See lines 36, 65, 78, etc. 

(o) The gerundial infinitive, or dative case of the infinitive 
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(preceded by to) is used to express purpose. In Old English 
this dative had the suffix -e, and was governed by the preposition 
to (as td gehyrann-e = to hear). This e remains in M. E., and it 
is worthy of notice that it does not suffer elision before vowels, 
like the e of the uninfected infinitive. Cf. lines 34, 87, 120, 123, 
147, 214, and 334. 

Participles. — (a) The present participle ends generally in ing. 
The present part, of the southern dialect ended in inde, ende f 
corresponding to the form -ande, which was retained in the 
northern dialects to a late period (Spenser has gUtterand and 
trencJiand). The modern form in -ing began to arise in the 
southern dialects in the latter part of the twelfth century. The 
change of -inde to -ing has caused great confusion between 
verbal nouns in -ing (O. E. -ung) and participles in -ing. 

\b) Weak verbs had their past participle in ed or d ; strong 
verbs in en or 6 (the n having fallen away, as still happens in the 
Rhine country. Examples of the past participle in -e occur in 
lines 70, 178, 215. 

(c) The prefix y- or i- (A.S. ge) is frequent before the past par- 
ticiple. See lines 325, 326, 357. 

Defective Verbs. 

The principal of these are ben, been, to be ; conne, to know, 
to be able ; daren, to dare ; may ; mot ; owen, to owe ; schal ; 
thar, need ; witen, to know ; and wil. They are thus declined : 

PRES. INDIO. 
Sing, Flur. 

1. Am. Boon, aren, or are. 

2. Art. 

3. Beth or is. 

Past tense, 1st and 3d, was ; 2d, were. 

Beth in the imperat. pL ; and ben (been) in the past part. 

PRES. INDIC. 

< 1. Can (I know). Connen, conne. 

2. Canst, can. 

3. Can. 

Past tense, 1st and 3d, couthe ; past part, couth, coud. 

PRES. INDIC. 

1. Dar (dare). Dar or dorre. 

2. Darst 

3. Dar. 

Past tense, dorste, durate. 
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FRES. INDIC. 

1. Mow or may. Mowe or mowen. 

2. Mayst or malst 

3. May. 

Past tense, 1st and 3d, mighte, moghte. 

FEES. INDIO. 

1. Mot or moot (must). Mooten or moote. 

2. Must or moot 

3. Mot or moot. 

Past tense, moste. 

PBES. INDIC. 

1. SohaL Sohullen or sohnL 

2. Schalt 

3. Schal. 

Past tense, sohulde and scholde. 

PBES. INDIC. 

1. Wat or wot. Witen, wlte, or woote. 

2. Wort. 

3b Wat or wot. 

Past tense, wlste. 

PBES. INDIC. 

1. Wil, wol, wille. Woln, willen or wllle. 

2. Wilt or wolt. 

a Wile, wol, wllle. 

Past tense, wolde. 

The O. K negative ne combines with verbs as follows : 
Nam for ne am. Nille for ne will.* 



Nis ii 


ne is. 


Nolde •• 


ne wolde. 


Nas ii 


ne was. 


Not ,, 


ne wot. 


Nere i» 


ne were. 


Nost H 


ne wost. 


Nath i. 


ne hath. 


Niste H 


ne wlste. 


Nadde u 


ne had. 


Nisten u 


ne wisten. 



• Cf. the phrase Nitty willy (= nillhe, will he). 

ADVERBS. 

(a) These are formed from adjectives by adding -e to the 
positive degree, as soth, sooth, true ; sothe, soothe, truly. 

(b) Adverbs that now end in -ly formerly ended in -licJie 
(-like). Several have e before ly, as boldety, softely, trewely. 

(c) Many adverbs are cases of nouns and adjectives — genitive, 
as needes, whiles, twies ; dative, as hwil-um, from tohil = time ; 
seld-um, from seld = rare ; accusative, ahoay, from ecUne weg. 

(d) Adverbs occur in -en and -e, as biforn, bifore ; withouten, 
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withoute. Many have dropped the form in -», as asondre, 
biyonde; henne, thenne. 

(e) Adverbs in -es are either genitives, as needes, &c. ; or the 
-e« corresponds to -e, -an, or -a, as unneikes (A.S. unedthe), 
bysides (AS. be&idan) ; to -e or -en as hennes (A.S. heonnan), 
thennes (A.S. thanari) ; or to -$£, as in agaynes, ayens (A.S. agean). 

{/) Many adverbs arise in prepositional forms, as, of-newe = 
newly, onsleep = asleep. 

Negative Adverbs. — Two negatives in Chaucer's usage do not 
make an affirmative. 

Prepositions. — Till is used in M. E. as a sign of the infinitive; 
it formed numerous compounds, as intil = into. It first made its 
appearance as a preposition in the northern dialect. Endelong— 
down along (A.S. andlang). 

Conjunctions. — Ne . . . . ne = neither .... nor ; other = or, 
other .... other — either .... or ; what .... and — both .... 
and. 



CHAUCER'S VERSIFICATION. 

1. The Measure. — Almost every poem in the Canterbury Tales 
is written in the well-known measure which goes by the name 
of Rhymed Iambic Pentameter. Each line contains five ' feet,' 
the last syllable in which has an accent, the first being un- 
accented.* A foot which consists of two syllables, the last of 
which is accented, is called an iambus. When this kind of verse 
is unrhymed, it is called blank verse ; when it is rhymed, it goes 
by the name of heroic verse. In either form, it is by far the 
most usual kind of verse in English literature. Let us take an 
example from Goldsmith : 

Rem6te, | unfri6nd | ed, mel | anch61 | y, sl6w. 

Here there are five accents ; and they always fall upon the 
second syllable. 

2. Trisyllabic measures sometimes occur owing to the rapid 
pronunciation of some syllable. The chief syllables thus slurred 
over are : final y, as in many (line 11) ; -es, foul-es (line 53) ; -er, 

* The terms long and short syllables — which are applicable in Greek and 
"- T -»tin verse — are apt to mislead in English. But no one can mistake an 
1 syllable for an unaccented. 
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gossomer (line 259) ; -ie, contrarte (line 325) ; -en, wondreden 
(line 307) ; -ed, vanished (line 342) ; and -e, seme (line 102). In 
many cases e occurring in the middle of a word is similarly 
slurred over, as in colerik (line 51), someres (line 142), lewednes 
(line 223). 

3. Chaucer is fond of having eleven syllables in his line. Of 
course the additional syllable is unaccented. Were it accented, 
there would be six accents in the verse, and the line would be a 
hexameter. This additional unaccented syllable is generally at 
the end, and makes what is called a feminine rhyme. See lines 
9, 10, 19, 43, 51, 61, etc. 

4. A final vowel is often elided or run on into a following one. 
The vowel with which this happens most frequently is & See 
lines 22, 25, 218, etc. 

5. A word adopted by Chaucer from the Norman-French may 
have the French accent, or it may have the English accent 
(The tendency of the English accent is to go as far back — as near 
the beginning of a word as possible ; and it sometimes, in pursuit 
of this, invades a mere prefix — as in peremptory, miscellany.) 
Thus Chaucer makes no scruple about giving us mirour (line 
132) and mir&ur (line 175) ; roial (line 59) and roidl (line 264) ; 
Uon (line 265) and ledun (line 491). 

Some words of French origin are pronounced as in modern 
French ; thus table (line 179), fable (line 180), angle (line 263), 
and ordre (line 66), are pronounced tabV, fabV, angV, ordr*. The 
final e, as in French verse, may be sounded or not, as the verse 
demands. 

(L) In words of Anglo-Saxon origin it represents one of the 
final vowels a, u, e, and is thus essential. Thus stede, from 
A.S. steda; bane, from A.S. bana; cuppe, from A.S. cuppa. It 
may represent also a Latin termination, as diademe, from Lat 
diadema (60). 

(ii.) It is also a remnant of various grammatical inflexions. 

(a) It represents the dative case in nouns ; as tyme (line 
13), grene (line 54), halle (line 86), drede (line 212), ende 
(line 224), etc. 

(b) In adjectives it marks (1) the definite form of the 
adjective (that is, that form of the adjective which is pre- 
ceded by the, this, that, or a possessive pronoun), as in the 
hotd (line 51), the thridde (line 76), this strange (line 89), his 
newe (line 140), etc. ; (2) the plural of adjectives, as olde 
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(line 69), wyde (line 155), grete (line 219), alle (line 248) ; 
(3) the vocative case of adjectives, as, my faire Canace 
(line 485). 

(c) In verbs, final e is a sign : 

(1) Of the Infinitive mood, as to vndertake (line 36), 
pleye (line 78), byte (line 158), rede (line 211). 

(2) Of the Gerundial Infinitive, as to beholde (line 
87), to pace (line 120), to seyne (line 314), to done (line 
334). 

(3) Of the past participles of strong verbs, as bore 
(line 178), knowe (line 215), ydrawe (line 326), ybore 
(line 326). 

(4) Of the past tense of weak verbs, as hadde (line 
29), wende (line 198), highte (line 30), broughte (line 210). 

(5) Of the Subjunctive mood, as leste (125), were (line 
195), liste (line 327). 

(6) Of the Imperative mood, as trille (line 328). 

{d) In adverbs, the final e represents — 

(1) An older vowel ending, as sone (line 276). 

(2) It is the characteristic ending of the adverb as 
distinguished from the adjective, as lowe (line 216), hye 
(line 267). 

(3) It represents an Anglo-Saxon ending -an, as aboute, 
from A.S. abutan ; above, from A.S. abufan. 

(4) It is a distinct syllable in adverbs ending in ely, as 
richely (line 90), solempnely (line 179), diuersely (line 202). 

(iii.) It is sometimes superfluous, having crept into the word, 
as in bitwixe (line 333), from Anglo-Saxon betwux ; queue, 
from A.S. cwin ; childe, from A.S. did. Final e is often written 
in the personal pronouns, as oure, youre, hire, here, hise, and in 
this case is silent. It is silent also where it occurs in words 
of more than one syllable, and in words of Komance origin. 
See, however, excellente (line 145). 

7. Besides, in the case of being followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel, final e is elided before some few words beginning 
with h, as he, his, him, hem, Mr, hath, hadde, liave, Iwr, etc. In 
all other cases h is considered as a consonant. 

8. The syllables -en, -er, -eth, -el, and -ow are often contracted 
or slurred over in pronunciation. Cf. lines 76, 122, etc. 
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' Squier, com neer, if it your wille be, 

And sey somwhat of loue ; for certes ye 

Konnen ther-on as muche as any man.' 

' Nay, sir/ quod he, ' but I wol seye as I can 

With hertly wille ; for I wol nat rebelle 5 

Agayn your lust ; a tale wol I telle. 

Haue me excused if I speke amys, 

My wille is good ; and lo, my tale is this.' 

Heere bigynneth the Squieres Tale. 

At Sarray, in the lande of Tartarye, 

Ther dwelte a king, that werreyed Russye, 10 

Thurgh which ther deyde many a doughty man. 

This noble king was cleped Cambynskan, 

Which in his tyme was of so greet renoun 

That ther was no-wher in no regioun 

So excellent a lord in alle thing; 15 

Him lakked nought that longeth to a king. 

As of the secte of which that he was born 

He kepte his lay, to which that he was sworn ; 

And ther-to he was hardy, wys, and riche, 

And pitous and iust, alwey yliche ; 20 
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Sooth of his word, benigne and honurable, 

Of his corage as any centre stable ; 

Yong, fresh, strong, and in armes desirous 

As any bacheler of al his hous. 

A fair persone he was and fortunat, 25 

And kepte alwey so wel roial estat, 

That ther was nowher swich another man. 

This noble king, this Tartre Cambynskan 

Hadde two sones on Elpheta his wyf, 

Of whiche the eldeste highte Algarsyf, 30 

That other sone was cleped Cambalo. 

A doghter hadde this worthy king also, 

That yongest was, and highte Canacee. 

But for to telle yow al hir beautee 

It lyth nat in my tonge, nin my conning ; 35 

I dar nat vndertake so hy a thyng. 

Myn english eek is insufficient ; 

It moste been a rethor excellent, 

That coude his colours longing for that art, 

If he sholde hir discryuen euery part 40 

I am noon swich, I mot speke as I can. 

And so bifel that, whan this Cambynskan 

Hath twenty winter born his diademe, 

As he was wont fro yeer to yeer, I deme, 

He leet the feste of his natiuitee 45 

Don cryen thurgh[out] Sarray his citee, 

The last Idus of March, after the yeer. 

Phebus the sonne ful ioly was and cleer ; 

For he was neigh his exaltacion 

In Martes face, and in his mansion 50 

In Aries, the colerik hote signe. 

Ful lusty was the weder and benigne, 

For which the foules, agayn the sonne shene, 

What for the seson and the yonge grene, 
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Ful loude songen her affeccions ; 55 

Him semed han geten hem protections 

Agayn the swerd of winter kene and cold. 

This Cambynskan, of which I haue yow told, 

In roial vestiment sit on his deys, 

With diademe, ful hy in his paleys, 60 

And halt his feste, so solempne and so riche 

That in this world [ne] was ther noon it liche. 

Of which if I shal tellen al tharray, 

Than wolde it occupie a someres day ; 

And eek it nedeth nat for to deuyse 65 

At euery cours the ordre of her seruyse. 

I wol nat tellen of her strange sewes, 

Ne of her swannes, ne of her heronsewes. 

Eek in that lond, as tellen knyghtes olde, 

Ther is som mete that is ful deynte holde, 70 

That in this lond men recche of it but smal ; 

Ther nis no man that may reporten al. 

I wol nat tarien yow, for it is pryme, 

And for it is no fruyt but los of tyme ; 

Vn-to my firste I wol haue my recours. 75 

And so bifel that, after the thridde cours, 

Whil that this king sit thus in his nobleye, 

Herkning his mynstrals her thinges pleye 

Biforn him at the bord deliriously, 

In at the halle dore al sodeynly 80 

Ther cam a knyght vp-on a stede of bras, 

And in his hond a brood mirour of glas. 

Vpon his thombe he hadde of gold a ring, 

And by his syde a naked swerd hanging ; 

And vp he rydeth to the hye bord. 85 

In al the halle ne was ther spoken a word 

For merueille of this knyght ; him to biholde 

Ful bisily ther wayten yonge and olde. 
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This strange knyght, that cam thus sodeynly, 

Al armed saue his heed ml richely, 90 

Salueth king and queene, and lordes alle, 

By ordre as they seten in the halle, 

With so hy reuerence and obeisance 

As wel in speche as in contenance, 

That Gawayn with his olde curteisye, 95 

Though he were comen ageyn out of Fairye, 

Ne coude him nat amende with a word. 

And after this, biforn the hye bord, 

He with a manly voys seith his message, 

After the forme vsed in his langage, 100 

With-outen vice of silable or of lettre. 

And, for his tale sholde seme the bettre, 

Accordant to his wordes was his chere, 

As techeth art of speche hem that it lere ; 

Al be [it] that I can nat sowne his stile, 105 

Ne can nat clymben ouer so hy a style, 

Yet seye I this, as to commune entente, 

Thus muche amounteth al that euere he mente, 

If it so be that I haue it in mynde. 

He seyde, ' the king of Arabe and of Inde, no 

My lige lord, on this solempne day 

Salueth yow as he best can and may, 

And sendeth yow, in honour of your feste, 

By me, that am al redy at your heste, 

This stede of bras, that esily and wel 115 

Can, in the space of o day naturel, 

This is to seyn, in foure and twenty houres, 

Wher so yow list, in droughte or elles shoures, 

Beren your body in-to euery place 

To which your herte wilneth for to pace 1 20 

With-outen wem of yow, thurgh foul or fair ; 

Or, if yow list to fleen as hy in the air 
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As doth an egle, whan that him list to sore, 

This same stede shal bere yow euer-more 

With-outen harm, til ye be ther yow leste, 125 

Though that ye slepen on his bak or reste ; 

And turne ayeyn, with writhing of a pin. 

He that it wroghte coude ful many a gin ; 

He wayted many a constellacion 

Er he had don this operacion ; 130 

And knew ful many a seel and many a bond. 

This mirour eek, that I haue in myn hond, 

Hath swich a myght, that men may in it see 

Whan ther shal fallen any aduersitee 

Vn-to your regne or to your-self also ; 135 

And openly who is your frend er foo. 

And ouer al this, if any lady bryght 

Hath set hir herte on any maner wyght, 

If he be fals, she shal his treson see, 

His newe loue and al his subtiltee 140 

So openly, that ther shal no thing hyde. 

Wherfore ageyn this lusty someres tyde, 

This mirour and this ring, that ye may see, 

He hath sent vnto my lady Canacee, 

Your excellente doghter that is here. 145 

The vertu of the ring, if ye wol here, 

Is this ; that, if hir lust it for to were 

Vp-on hir thombe, or in hir purs it bere, 

Ther is no foul that fleeth vnder the heuene 

That she ne shal wel vnderstonde his steuene, 150 

And knowe his mening openly and pleyn, 

And answere him in his langage ageyn. 

And euery gras that groweth vp-on roote 

She shal eek knowe, and whom it wol do bote, 

Al be his woundes neuer so depe and wyde. 155 

This naked swerd, that hangeth by my syde, 
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And somme of hem wondrede on the mirour, 225 

That bora was vp into the hye tour, 

How men myghte in it swiche thinges se. 

Another answerde and seyde it myghte wel be 

Naturelly, by composicions 

Of angles and of slye reflexions, 230 

And seyden that in Rome was swich oon. 

They speken of Alocen and Vitulon, 

And Aristotle, that writen in her lyues 

Of queynte mirours and of prospectiues, 

As knowen they that han her bokes herd. 235 

And other folk han wondred on the swerd 

That wold percen thurgh-out euery-thing ; 

And fille in speche of Thelophus the king, 

And of Achilles with his queynte spere, 

For he coude with it bothe hele and dere, 240 

Ryght in swich wyse as men may with the swerd 

Of which ryght now ye han your-seluen herd. 

They speken of sondry harding of metal, 

And speke of medicynes ther-with-al, 

And how, and whan, it sholde yharded be ; 245 

Which is vnknowe algates vnto me. 

Tho speke they of Canacees ring, 

And seyden alle, that swich a wonder thing 

Of craft of ringes herde they neuer non, 

Saue that he, Moyses, and king Salomon 250 

Hadde a name of konning in swich art. 

Thus seyn the peple, and drawen hem apart. 

But natheles somme seyden that it was 

Wonder to maken of fern-asshen glas, 

And yet nis glas nat lyk asshen of fern ; 255 

But for they han [yjknowen it so fern, 

Therfore cesseth her ianglyng and her wonder. 

As sore wondren somme on cause of thonder, 
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On ebbe, on flood, on gossomer, and on mist, 

And on alle thing, til that the cause is wist. 260 

Thus jangle they and demen and deuyse, 

Til that the king gan fro the bord aryse. 

Phebus hath laft the angle meridional, 

And yet ascending was the best roial, 

The gentil leon, with his Aldrian, 265 

Whan that this Tartre king, [this] Cambynskan, 

Ros fro his bord, ther that he sat ful hye. 

Toforn him goth the loude minstralcye, 

Til he cam to his chambre of parementz, 

Ther as they sownen diuerse instrumentz, 270 

That it is lyk an heuene for to here. 

Now dauncen lusty Venus children dere, 

For in the fish her lady sat ful hye, 

And loketh on hem with a frendly ye. 

This noble king is set vp in his trone. 275 

This strange knyght is fet to him ful sone, 

And on the daunce he goth with Canacee. 

Heer is the reuel and the iolitee 

That is nat able a dul man to deuyse. 

He moste han knowen loue and his seruyse, 280 

And ben a festlich man as fresh as May, 

That sholde yow deuysen swich array. 

Who coude telle yow the forme of daunces, 

So vncouthe and so fresshe contenaunces, 

Swich subtil loking and dissimulinges 285 

For drede of ialouse mennes aperceyuinges ? 

No man but Launcelet, and he is deed. 

Therefor I passe of all this lustiheed ; 

I seye namore, but in this iolynesse 

I leteliem, til men to the soper dresse. 290 

The styward bit [the] spyces for to hye, 

And eek the wyn, in al this melodye. 
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The vsshers and the squiers ben ygon ; 

The spyces and the wyn is come anon. 

They ete and drinke ; and whan this hadde an ende, 

Vn-to the temple, as reson was, they wende. 296 

The seruice don, they soupen al by day. 

What nedeth me rehercen her array ? 

Ech man wot wel — that a kinges feste 

Hath plentee, to the moste and to the leste, 300 

And deyntees mo than ben in my knowing. 

At-after soper goth this noble king 

To sen this hors of bras, with al the route 

Of lordes and of ladyes him aboute. 

Swich wondring was ther on this hors of bras 305 

That sin the grete sege of Troie was, 

Ther as men wondreden on an hors also, 

Ne was ther swich a wondring as was tho. 

But fynally the king axeth this knyght 

The vertu of this courser and the myght, 310 

And preyde him to telle his gouernaunce 

This hors anon bigan to trippe and daunce, 

Whan that this knyght leyde hand vp-on his reyne, 

And seyde, ' sir, ther is namore to seyne, 

But, whan yow list to ryden any-where, 315 

Ye moten trille a pin, stant in his ere, 

Which I shall yow telle bitwix vs two. 

Ye mote nempne him to what place also 

Or to what contree that yow list to ryde. 

And whan ye come ther as yow list abyde. 320 

Bidde him descende, and trille another pin, 

For ther[in] lyth the effect of al the gin, 

And he wol doun descende and don your wille ; 

And in that place he wol stonde stille, 

Though al the world the contrarie hadde yswore ; 325 

He shal nat thennes ben ydrawe ne ybore. 
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Or, if yow list bidde him thennes gon, 

Trille this pin, and he wol vanishe anon 

Out of the syghte of euery maner wyght, 

And come agayn, be it [by] day or nyght, 330 

When that yow list to clepen him ageyn 

In swich a gyse as I shal to yow seyn 

Bitwixe yow and me, and that ful sone. 

Ryde whan yow list, ther is namore to done/ 

Enformed whan the king was of that knyght, 335 

And hath conceyued in his wit aryght 

The manere and the forme of al this thing, 

Thus glad and blithe this noble [doughty] king 

Repeireth to his reuel as biforn. 

The brydel is vn-to the tour yborn, 340 

And kept among his jewels leue and dere. 

The hors vanished, I noot in what manere, 

Out of her syghte ; ye gete namore of me. 

But thus I lete in lust and iolitee 

This Cambynskan his lordes festeyinge, 345 

Til wel ny the day bigan to springe. 

Explicit prima pars, 
Sequitur pars secunda. 

The norice of digestioun, the slepe, 

Gan on hem winke, and bad hem taken kepe, 

That muchel drink and labour wolde han reste ; 

And with a galping mouth hem alle he keste, 350 

And seyde, ' it was tyme to lye adoun, 

For blood was in his dominacioun ; 

Cherissheth blood, natures frend,' quod he. 

They thanken him galpinge, by two, by thre, 

And euery wight gan drawe him to his reste, 355 

As slepe hem bad ; they toke it for the beste. 
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Her dremes shul nat been ytold for me ; 

Ful were her heedes of ramositee, 

That causeth dreem, of which ther nis no charge. 

They slepen til that it was pryme large, 360 

The moste part, but it were Canacee ; 

She was ful mesurable, as wommen be. 

For of hir fader hadde she take leue 

To gon to reste, sone after it was eue ; 

Hir liste nat appalled for to be, 365 

Ne on the morwe vnfestlich for to se ; 

And slepte hir firste slepe, and thanne awook. 

For swich a ioye she in hir herte took 

Bothe of hir queynte ryng and hir mirour, 

That twenty tyme she changed hir colour; 370 

And in hir slepe, right for impression 

Of hir mirour, she hadde a vision. 

Wherfore, er that the sonne gan vp glyde, 

She cleped on hir maistresse hir bisyde, 

And seyde, that hir liste for to ryse. 375 

Thise olde wommen that been gladly wyse, 

As [is] hir maistresse, answerde hir anon, 

And seyde, ' madame, whider wil ye gon 

Thus erly ? for the folk ben alle on reste.' 

' I wol/ quod she, 'aryse, for me leste 380 

No lenger for to slepe, and walke aboute.' 

Hir maistresse clepeth wommen a gret route 

And vp they rysen, wel a ten or twelue ; 

Vp ryseth fresshe Canacee hir-selue, 

As rody and bright as doth the yonge sonne, 385 

That in the Ram is four degrees vp-ronne ; 

Noon hyer was he, whan she redy was ; 

And forth she walketh esily a pas, 

Arrayed after the lusty seson sote 

Lyghtly, for to pleye and walke on fote ; 390 
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Nat but with fyue or sixe of hir meynee ; 

And in a trench, forth in the park, goth she. 

The vapour, which that fro the erthe glood, 

Made the sonne to seme rody and brood ; 

But natheles, it was so fair a syghte 395 

That it made alle her hertes for to lyghte, 

What for the seson and the morweninge, 

And for the foules that she herde singe ; 

For right anon she wiste what they mente 

Right by her song, and knew al her entente. 400 

The knotte why that euery tale is told, 

If it be taried til that lust be cold 

Of hem that han it after herkned yore, 

The sauour passeth euer lenger the more, 

For fulsomnesse of his prolixitee. 405 

And by the same reson thinketh me, 

I sholde to the knotte condescende, 

And maken of hir walking sone an ende. 

Amydde a tree fordryed, as whit as chalk, 

As Canacee was pleying in hir walk, 410 

Ther sat a faucon ouer hir heed ful hye, 

That with a pitous voys so gan to crye 

That all the wode resouned of hir cry. 

Ybeten hath she hir-self so pitously 

With bothe hir winges til the rede blood 415 

Ran endelong the tree ther [as] she stood. 

And euere in oon she cryde alwey and shryghte, 

And with hir beek hir-seluen so she pryghte, 

That ther nis tygre, ne non so cruel beste, 

That dwelleth outher in wode or in foreste 420 

That nolde han wept, if that he wepe coude, 

For sorwe of hir, she shrighte alwey so loude. 

For ther nas neuer yet [no] man on lyue — 

If that I coude a faucon wel discryue — 
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That herde of swich another of fairnesse, 425 

As wel of plumage as of gentillesse 

Of shape, and al that myghte yrekened be. 

A faucon peregryn than semed she 

Of fremde lande ; and euermore, as she stood, 

She swowneth now and now for lakke of blood, 430 

Til wel ny is she fallen fro the tree. 

This faire kinges doghter, Canacee, 

That on hir finger bar the queynte ring, 

Thurgh which she vnderstood wel euery thing 

That any foul may in his ledene seyn, 435 

And coude answere him in his ledene ageyn, 

Hath vnderstonde what this faucon seyde, 

And wel ny for the rewthe almost she deyde. 

And to the tree she goth ful hastily, 

And on this faukon loketh pitously, 440 

And held hir lappe abrood, for wel she wiste 

The faukon moste fallen fro the twiste, 

When that it swowned next for lakke of blood. 

A longe while to wayten hir she stood, 

Til atte laste she spak in this manere 445 

Vn-to the hauk, as ye shal after here. 

' What is the cause, if it be for to telle, 

That ye be in this furial pyne of helle ?' 

Quod Canacee vn-to the hauk aboue. . 

' Is this for sorwe of deth or los of loue ? 450 

For, as I trowe, thise ben causes two 

That causeth most a gentil herte wo ; 

Of other harme it nedeth nat to speke. 

For ye your-self vpon your-self yow wreke, 

Which proueth wel that outher loue or drede 455 

Mot been encheson of your cruel dede, 

Sin that I see non other wyght yow chace. 

For loue of god, as doth your-seluen grace 
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Or what may ben your help ; for West nor Est 
Ne sey I neuer er now no brid ne best 460 

That ferde with him-self so pitously. 
Ye sle me with your sorwe, verraily ; 
I haue of yow so gret [comjpassioun. 
For goddes loue, com fro the tree adoun j 
And, as I am a kinges doghter trewe, 465 

If that I verraily the cause knewe 
Of your disese, if it lay in my myght, 
I wolde amenden it, er that it were nyght, 
As wisly helpe me the grete god of kynde ! 
And herbes shal I ryght ynowe yfynde 470 

To hele with your hurtes hastily.' 
Tho shryghte this faucon yet more pitously 
.Than euer she dide, and fil to grounde anon, 
And lyth aswowne, deed, and lyk a stoon, 
Til Canacee hath in hir lappe hir take 475 

Vn-to the tyme she gan of swough awake. 
And, after that she of hir swough gan breyde, 
Ryght in hir haukes ledene thus she seyde : — 
' That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte, 
Felinge his similitude in peynes smerte, 480 

Is preued al-day, as men may [it] see, 
As wel by werk as by auctoritee; 
For gentil herte kytheth gentillesse. 
I se wel, that ye han of my distresse 
Compassion, my faire Canacee, 485 

Of verray wommanly benignitee 
That nature in your principles hath yset 
But for non hope for to fare the bet, 
But for [to] obeye vn-to your herte free, 
And for to maken other be war by me, 490 

As by the whelpe chasted is the leoun, 
Ryght for that cause and for that conclusioun, 
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Whil that I haue a leyser and a space, 

Myn harm I wol confessen, er I pace.' 

And euere, whil that oon hir sorwe tolde, 495 

That other weepe as she to water wolde, 

Til that the faucon bad hir to be stille ; 

And, with a syk, right thus she seyde hir wille. 

' That I was bred, alias ! that harde day, 

And fostred in a roche of marbul gray 500 

So tendrely, that no thing eyled me, 

I niste nat what was aduersitee, 

Til I coude flee ful hye vnder the sky. 

Tho dwelte a tercelet me faste by, 

That semed welle of alle gentillesse ; 505 

Al were he ful of treson and falsnesse, 

It was so wrapped vnder humble chere, 

And vnder hewe of trewthe in swich manere, 

Vnder plesance, and vnder bisy peyne, 

That I ne coude han wend he coude feyne, 510 

So depe in greyn he dyed his colours. 

Right as a serpent hit him vnder floures 

Til he may sen his tyme for to byte, 

Right so this god of loue, this ypocryte, 

Doth so his cerimonies and obeisances, 515 

And kepeth in semblant alle his obseruances 

That sowneth in-to gentillesse of loue. 

As in a toumbe is al the faire aboue, 

And vnder is the corps, swich as ye wot, 

Swich was this ypocrite, bothe cold and hot, 520 

And in this wyse he semed his entente, 

That (saue the feend) non wiste what he mente. 

Til he so longe hadde wopen and compleyned, 

And many a yeer his seruice to me feyned, 

Til that myn herte, to pitous and to nyce, 525 

Al innocent of his corouned malice, 
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For-fered of his deth, as thoughte me, 

Vpon his othes and his seuretee, 

Graunted him loue, vpon this condicioun, 

That euermore myn honour and renoun 530 

Were saued, bothe priuee and apert ; 

This is to seyn, that, after his desert, 

I yaf him al myn herte and al my thought — 

God wot and he, that otherwise nought — 

And took his herte in chaunge for myn for ay. 535 

But sooth is seyd, gon sithen many a day, 

" A trewe wight and a thief thenken nat oon." 

And, whan he sey the thing so fer ygon, 

That I hadde graunted him fully my loue, 

In swich a gyse as I haue seyd aboue, 540 

And yiuen him my trewe herte, as fre 

As he swoor that he yaf his herte to me ; 

Anon this tigre, ful of doublenesse, 

Fil on his knees with so deuout humblesse, 

With so hye reuerence and as by his chere, 545 

So lyk a gentil louere of manere, 

So rauisshed as it semed, for the ioye, 

That neuere Troilus, ne Paris of Troye, 

Iason ? certes, ne non other man, 

Sin Lameth was, that alderfirst bigan 550 

To louen two, as writen folk biforn, 

Ne neuer, sin the firste man was born, 

Ne coude man, by twenty thousand part, 

Countrefete the sophimes of his art ; 

Ne were worthy vnbokele his galoche, 555 

Ther doublenesse or feynyng sholde approche, 

Ne so coude thanke a wyght as he dide me ! 

His manere was an heuene for to see 

Til any womman, were she neuer so wys ; 

So peyntede he and kembde at point-deuys 5 
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As wel his wordes as his contenance. 
And I [so] loued him for his obeisance, 
And for the trewthe I demed in his herte, 
That, if so were that any thing him smerte, 
Al were it neuer so lyte, and I it wiste, 565 

Me thoughte I felte deth myn herte twiste. 
And shortly, so ferforth this thing is went, 
That my wil was his willes instrument ; 
This is to seyn, my wil obeyed his wil 
In alle thing, as fer as reson fil, 570 

Keping the boundes of my worshipe euer. 
Ne neuer hadde I thing so lief, ne leuer, 
As him, god wot ! ne neuer shal namo. 
This lasteth lenger than a yeer or two, 
That I supposed of him nought but good. 575 

But fynally, thus atte laste it stood, 
That fortune wolde that he moste twinne 
Out of that place which that I was inne. 
Wher me was wo, that is no questioun; 
I can nat make of it discripcioun ; 580 

For o thing dare I tellen boldely, 
I knowe what is the peyne of deth ther-by ; 
Swich harme I felte for I ne myghte bileue. 
So on a day of me he took his leue, 
So sorwefully eek, that I wende verraily 585 

That he had felt as muche harm as I, 
Whan that I herde him speke, and sey his hewe. 
But natheles, I thoughte he was so trewe, 
And eek that he repaire sholde ageyn 
.With-inne a litel while, sooth to seyn; 590 

And reson wolde eek that he moste go 
For his honour, as ofte it happeth so, 
That I made vertu of necessitee, 
And took it wel, sin that it moste be. 
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As I best myghte, I hidde fro him my sorwe, 595 

And took him by the hond, seint Iohn to borwe, 

And seyde him thus : " lo, I am youres al ; 

Beth swich as I to yow haue ben, and shal." 

What he answerde it nedeth nat reherce, 

Who can seyn bet than he, who can do werse ? 600 

Whan he hath al [wel] seyd, thanne hath he doon. 

" Therfore bihoueth hir a ful long spoon 

That shal ete with a feend," thus herde I seye. 

So atte laste he moste forth his weye, 

And forth he fleeth, til he cam ther him leste. 605 

Whan it cam him to purpos for to reste, 

I trowe he hadde thilke text in mynde, 

That " alle thing, repeiring to his kynde, 

Gladeth him-self ; " thus seyn men, as I gesse ; 

Men louen of propre kynde newfangelnesse, 610 

As briddes doon that men in cages fede. 

For though thou nyght and day take of hem hede, 

And strawe her cage faire and softe as silk, 

And yiue hem sugre, hony, breed and milk, 

Yet right anon, as that his dore is vppe, 615 

He with his feet wol spurne adoun his cuppe, 

And to the wode he wol and wormes ete ; 

So newefangel ben they of her mete, 

And louen nouelrie of propre kynde ; 

No gentillesse of blood [ne] may hem bynde. 620 

So ferde this tercelet, alias the day ! 

Though he were gentil born, and fresh and gay, 

And goodlich for to seen, humble and free, 

He sey vp-on a tyme a kyte flee, 

And sodeynly he loued this kyte so, 625 

That al his loue is clene fro me ago, 

And hath his trewthe falsed in this wyse ; 

Thus hath the kyte my loue in hir seruyse, 
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And I am lorn with-outen remedie !' 

And with that word this faucon gan to crie, 630 

And swowned eft in Canacees barme. 

Greet was the sorwe, for the haukes harm, 

That Canacee and alle hir wommen made ; 

They nisten how they myghte the faucon glade. 

But Canacee horn bereth hir in hir lappe, 635 

And softely in piastres gan hir wrappe, 

Ther as she with hir beek hadde hurt hir-selue. 

Now can nat Canacee but herbes delue 

Out of the grounde, and make salues newe 

Of herbes precious, and fyne of hewe, 640 

To helen with this hauk ; fro day to nyght 

She doth hir bisynesse and hir fulle myght. 

And by hir beddes heed she made a mewe, 

And couered it with veluettes blewe, 

In signe of trewthe that is in wommen sene. 645 

And al with-oute, the mewe is peynted grene, 

In which were peynted alle thise false foules, 

As beth thise tidifs, tercelets, and oules ; 

And pyes, on hem for to crie and chyde, 

Ryght for despyt were peynted hem bisyde. 650 

Thus lete I Canacee hir hauk keping ; 

I wol namore as now speke of hir ring, 

Til it come eft to purpos for to seyn 

How that this faucon gat hir loue ageyn 

Repentant, as the storie telleth vs, 655 

By mediacion of Cambalus, 

The kinges sone, of which [that] I yow tolde. 

But hennes forth I wol my proces holde 

To speke of auentures and of batailles, 

That neuer yet was herd so grete meruailles. 660 

First wol I telle yow of Cambynskan, 

That in his tyme many a citee wan ; 
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And after wol I speke of Algarsyf, 

How that he wan Theodora to his wyf, 

For whom ful ofte in greet peril he was, 665 

Ne hadde he be holpen by the stede of bras ; 

And after wol I speke of Cambalo, 

That faught in listes with the bretheren two 

For Canacee, er that he myghte hir winne. 

And ther I lefte I wol ageyn biginne. 670 

Explicit secunda pars, 
Incipit pars tercia. 

Appollo whirleth vp his char so hye, 

Til that the god Mercurius hous the slye — 



Heerefolwen the wordes of the Frankelyn to the Squier, 
and the wordes of the host to the Frankelyn, 

' In feith, Squier, thou hast thee wel yquit, 

And gentilly I preise wel thy wit/ 

Quod the Frankeleyn, ' considering thy youthe, 675 

So feelingly thou spekest, sir, I allowe-the ! 

As to my doom, ther is noon that is here 

Of eloquence that shal be thy pere. 

If that thou Hue, god yiue thee good chaunce, 

And in vertu sende thee continuaunce ! 680 

For of thy speche I haue greet deyntee. 

I haue a sone, and, by the Trinitee, 

I hadde leuer than twenty pound worth lond, 

Though it ryght now were fallen in myn hond, 

He were a man of swich discrecioun 685 

As that ye ben ! fy on possessioun 

But-if a man be vertuous with-al. 

I haue my sone snibbed, and yet shal, 
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For he to vertu listeth nat entende ; 

But for to pleye at dees, and to despende, 690 

And lese al that he hath, is his vsage. 

And he hath leuer talken with a page 

Than to comune with any gentil wyght 

Ther he rayghte lerne gentillesse aryght* 

' Straw for your gentillesse,' quod our host ; 695 

' What, frankeleyn ? parde, sire, wel thou wost 

That eche of yow mot tellen atte leste 

A .tale or two, or breken his biheste.' 

' That knowe I wel, sire/ quod the frankeleyn ; 

c I preye yow, haueth me nat in disdeyn 700 

Though to this man I speke a word or two/ 

' Tel on thy tale with-outen wordes mo.' 

' Gladly, sir host/ quod he, * I wol obeye 

Vnto your wil ; now herkneth what I seye. 

I wol yow nat contrarien in no wyse 705 

As fer as that my wittes wol suffyse ; 

I preye to god that it may plesen yow, 

Than wot I wel that it is good ynow.' 708 

Explicit 
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LINK 

9. Sarray, Sarai, identified by 
Colonel Yule in his edition of Marco 
Polo's Travels as the modern Tsarev, 
near Sarepta. It was a place of some 
importance, and was the seat of the 
empire which Batu Khan, grandson of 
Genghis Khan, had /established in the 
south-east of Russia early in the 
thirteenth century. 

10. Russye, Russia, invaded by 
Batu Khan at the head of his band of 
Mongolian followers, styled the Golden 
Horde. The Tartar power in Russia 
fell in 1481, and the year after Ivan 
III. assumed the title of czar % and 
commenced the modern kingdom of 
Russia. 

12. Cambynskan. The name is so 
spelled in all the MSS. Milton places 
the accent incorrectly on the second 
syllable, 'the story of Cambuscan 
bold* (// Penseroso, no). The name 
is almost certainly due to a corruption 
of Genghis Khan, though the descrip- 
tion applies strictly to his grandson 
Kublai Khan, the 'Grand Khan* of 
Marco Polo. This prince held his 
court at Cambaluc, the modern Pekin, 
and is evidently confused by Chaucer 
with Batu Khan. 

18. Lay = religious belief. 

20. This line does not scan well as it 
stands in the M SS. Skeat suggests the 
insertion of eek after 'pitous.' The 
reading of the Hengwrt MS. is 'pietous 
and iust and euere moore yliche.' 

22. Corage. The word is accented 
on the second syllable, and the final e 
is elided. Thus, cor&g'. Cf. desirous 
(line 23), person' (25), citee (46), Idfis 
47 ), paleys (60), mirour (82, 369), 6beis- 



*nce (93), message (99), langage (xoo), 
engtfn (184), nature (197), apparence* 
(218), magvk (218), vanished (342), 
colour (370), &c Many words are 
variously accented. See Chaucer's 
Versification, 4 (page 22), and cf. 
sdlempn' (61) and sole'mpne (xxx), 
mirour (132) and mirour (175), rdial 
(59) and roial (26, 264), leon (265) and 
ledun (491), &c. Note that the pre- 
ceding are all French words, and they 
carried their French accent with them 

into English usage. Centre, an 

' immovable point. Cf. in this sense 
Milton's Paradise Regained, IV. 

533-534 : 

1 Proof against all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant, and as a centre, firm/ 

23. Desirous. Accented desirotis. 
See note to line 22. 

29. On = by. 

SO. A double elision occurs here. 
Read: 

* Of which I e th' el I dest' high | te Al 
I garsyf.' I 

Which* is a dissyllable, being pluraL 
31. CambalO. Skeat suggests that 

this name is due to the Cambaluc of 

Marco Polo. 
38. It. This is the reading of all the 

MSS., with the exception of the Elles- 

mere, which has I. 
89. Longing for = belonging to. 

Cf. The Knightes Tale (lines 1419-20) : 

. . . 'The clothes, and the remenant al 
That to the sacrifice longen schal.' 

43. Winter = winters. Many nouns 
in the oldest English, originally neuter 
and flexionless in the plural, have 
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same form for the singular and the 
plural, as year, winter, night, deer, 
folk, thing, horse, foot. We still say a 
fortnight (= fourteen nights), sennight 
( = seven nights), six foot high, ten 
score, twelve stone weight. Deer, 
sheep, swine, and max/ still admit of no 
plural sign whatever, hut these words 
have acquired a kind of collective 
sense; cf. also the use of fish, fowl, 

fruit, &c, gross and fathom. 

Diademe. The final e is essential 
here as representing the old vowel 
termination in the Latin diadema, 
and is fully sounded. At line 60, how- 
ever, the final e in ' diademe ' is slurred 
over. 

43-44. Note that the rhyme here is 
formed by repeating a syllable, dia- 
demi and demi. Instances of this are 
pretty numerous. Cf. 55-56, affec- 
tions and protections; 65-66, and 
279-380, deuyse and seruyse; 67-68, 
sewes and heronsewes; 75-76, recours 
and cours; 79-80, deliciously and 
sodeynly ; 129-130, constellation and 
operation; 143-144, see and Canacee ; 
221-222, comunly and subtilly ; 269- 
270, parementz and instrumentz, &c. 

45. Leet don cryen = caused to be 
proclaimed, that is, gave orders to his 
officers, and thus through their means 
had the feast proclaimed. Leet is the 
past tense of die verb lete, to let ; don 
is in the infinitive. Cf. Clerkes Tale, 
253, ' hath doon make ' = hath caused 
to be made. 

47. Last Idus, the very day on 
which the Ides of March occurred, that 
is, March 15th. The Ides was one of the 
three days in each month from which 
the other days were reckoned in the 
Roman calendar ; it fell upon the 15th 
day of March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber, upon the 13th day in the remain- 
ing months. The other two days in 
each month from which other days 
were counted, were the Kalends and 
the Nones. The Kalends (Lat. Ka- 
lenda) was the name of the first day of 
every month ; the Nones (Lat Nona), 
**h day in every month of the 



year, except March, July, and Octo- 
ber, in which it was the seventh. Idas. 
Note the position of the accent, and see 
note to line 22. Idus is supposed to 
be from the Sanscrit root indh-, idh-, to 
kindle, lighten, indu, the moon, and 
thus to mean ' the days of light,' • of 
the moon.' After the yeer = ac- 
cording to the time of the year. 

48. Phetras, Phoebus ('the bright* 
or 'pure'), an epithet of Apollo as 
Helios, or the sun. The identifica- 
tion of Apollo and Helios belongs 
to a comparatively late period 
of Greek mythology, as in Homer 
they are perfectly distinct. The early 
Roman religion shows no trace of the 
worship of Apollo, but it was early 
adopted from the Greeks, and quickly 
became universal. Apollo was the son 
of Zeus (Jupiter) and L€t<J (LatSna), 
and twin-brother of Artemis (Diana). 
He was considered (1) as the god who 
punishes, as by sudden death or 
plagues ; (2) as the god who affords 
help and wards off evil ; (3) as the god 
of prophecy ; (4) as the god of song 
and music ; (5) as the god who pro- 
tects flocks and cattle ; (6) as the god 
who presides over the foundation of 
towns and the establishment of settled 
government ; and (7) as the god of the 
sun. 

48-51. The sun entered Aries ('the 
ram'), according to Chaucer, on the 
12th of March, at the vernal equinox ; 
and as a degree answers to a day very 
nearly, would be in the first degree of 
Aries on the 12th, in the second on the 
13th, in the third on the 14th, in the 
fourth on the 15th, and in the fifth (or 
at the end of fat fourth) on the 16th, 
as Chaucer most expressly says below ; 
see line 386, and note to the same. 
The sign Aries was said, in astrology, 
to be the ezaltaclon of the sun, or 
that sign in which the sun had most 
influence for good and ill. In parti- 
cular, the 19th degree of Aries, for 
some mysterious reason, was selected 
as the sun's exaltation, when most 
exactly reckoned. Chaucer says, 
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then, the sun was in the sign of Aries, 
in the fourth degree of that sign, and 
therefore neigh to (and approaching) 
the 19th degree, or his special degree 
of exaltation. Besides this, the poet 
says the sun was in the face of Mars 
(In Martea face), and in the mansion 
of Mars ; for * his mansion ' in line 50 
means Mars's mansion. This is exactly 
in accordance with the astrology of the 
period. Each sign, such as Aries, was 
said to contain 30 degrees, or 3 faces ; 
a face being zo degrees. The first 
face of Aries (degrees x — 10) was called 
the face of Mars, the second (n — 20) 
the face of the Sun, the third (21 — 30) 
that of Venus. Hence the sun, being 
in the fourth degree, was in Mars's 
face. Again, every planet had its 
(so-called) mansion or house; whence 
Aries was called the mansion of Mars, 
Taurus that of Venus, Gemini that of 
Mercury, &c. Professor Skeat, from 
whom the foregoing passage is taken, 
has ^thoroughly worked out the com- 
plicated subject of Chaucer's astrology 
in the preface to his edition of 
Chaucer's Treatise en the Astrolabe, 
published in 187a as No. XVI. in the 
' Extra Series of the Early English 
Text Society. 

60. Martea, genitive case of Marte, 
Mars. 

61. These qualities were commonly 
ascribed by astrologists to the sign 
Aries. Hote is in the definite form. 

63. Agayn, in return for. Cf. 
Knightes Tale, 651 : 

'And lowde he sang ayens the sonne 
scheene.' 

64. Yonge, definite form. Some 
other instances are the thridde, 76; 
the hye, 85, 98, 176 ; this strange, 89 ; 
his olde, 95 ; this same, 124 ; his 
newe, 140; her moste, 199, &c.- — 
What for = what with. Cf. Knightes 
Tale, 595 : 

1 What for woo and for destresse. 

66-66. For the rhyme, see note to 
lines 43-44. 



66. Sim BOmed, 'it appeared to 
them,' ' they supposed.' Cf. line aox. 

69. Deys, 'an elevated platform, a 
dais. This was placed at the upper 
end of a hall, had the table or seat of 
distinction placed upon it, and was 
overhung by drapery. 

63-64. Cf. Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
I. xii. 14 : 

'What needes me tell their feast and 
goodly guize, 

In which was nothing riotous nor 
vaine? 

What needes of dainty dishes to de- 
vize, 

Of comely services, or courtly traynef 

My narrow leaves cannot in them con- 
tayne 

The large discourse of roiall Princes 
state.' 

67. Sewefl means literally 'juices,' 
but means here ' seasoned dishes.' 

68. Heronsewes, young herons, 
formerly considered a great delicacy 
at table. More modern forms of the 
name are heronshaw, hemshaw. 
Spenser has herneshaw [Faerie Queene, 
VI. vii. 9) : 

' As when a cast of Faulcons make 

their flight 
At an Herneshaw, that lyes aloft on 

wing.' 

The name heronsew for the heron is 
still common in Lincolnshire and York- 
shire. The etymology of the word is 
unknown. The modern French word 
for a young heron is hironneau, the 
Old French name haironneau; but 
these forms would not give English 
heron-show. There must be an Old 
French form which has not yet been 
found, to which our forms of the name 
are due. Hemshaw in its sense of ' a 
heron ' is incorrect. This was an early 
and a common corruption ; a still later 
was 'handsaw.' Cf. Shakspeare's 
Hamlet, II. ii. 397: 'When the 
wind is southerly, I know a hawk 
from a handsaw! Hemshaw in its 
sense of ' a heronry ' is correct, being 
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compounded of heron, and thaw, a 
wood. Heron occurs in Chaucer as 
heroune [Parliament of Foules, 346), 
and is from Old French Matron 
(modern hiron); Old High German 
heigir, heiger, with suffixed -on 
(Italian -one). Cf* Swedish hager, 
Danish heire, Icelandic hegri. The 
Anglo-Saxon name was hragra, with 
which cf. Welsh cregyr and German 
reiher. In the following passage 
from Chapman's Iliad, x., both words 
occur: 

'As they were entring on their way, 

Minerva did present 
A hernshaw, consecrate to her ; which 

they could ill discerne 
Through sable night, but by her clange, 

they knew it was a heme. 

73. Pryme means the first quarter 
of the artificial day, which was reckoned 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and more parti- 
cularly the end of that period, there 
fore about 9 a.m. 

75. Supply 'purpose ' after Ante. 

76. Scan thus : 

'And so* I bifel | that filter | the thrid 
I dS cours.' I 

The -er here in after is slurred over 
and nearly, but not quite, absorbed by 
the syllable preceding. Other syllables 
similarly slurred over are, -en, -eth, 
-el t -ow {-owe, -ewe). 

78. Thlnges = pieces of music. 

82. Mlrour. See note to line 22. 

05. Gawayn. Sir Gawain was the 
nephew of King Arthur, and celebrated 
among the Knights of the Round 
Table as the mirror of courtesy. Cf. 
Scott's Bridal of Triermain, ii. 13 : 
'the gentle Gawain's courteous lore,' 
and Mr Tennyson's Launcelot and 
Elaine: 'Gawain, surnamed the 
Courteous, fair and strong.' 

06. F&lxye = fairy-land. The modern 
meaning of 'fairy' is incorrect, the 
right word for the person being ' fay.' 
The mistake occurred, however, very 
early, and was fully established long 
before Shakspeare's time. The word 



is due to the Old French fairie, 
enchantment, from Old French foe 
(modern fie), a fairy. See 'Fairye' 
in Glossary. 

101. Vice = mistake. 

102. For = in order that. 
108. Accordant = according. 

105, 106. Note the rhyme here in 
which there is involved a kind of pun. 
Words thus repeated must, of course, 
be used in different senses. Cf. lines 
145-6, 903-4, and 255-6. 

107. As to commune entente, 'with 
regard to its common meaning,' 'in 
plain language.' 

111. Llge lord, properly 'a lord or 
superior who has lieges or subjects 
under a feudal tenure.' Old French 
lige, liege, liege, leal, from Old High 
German ledic, lidic (German ledig), 
free, especially from all obligations 
of service ; the original sense being 
'going where one likes,' and thus 
derived from Old High German Udan, 
' to depart,' a word cognate with the 
Anglo-Saxon lidhan, to travel. The 
name was originally applied to the 
free bands in the German tribes that 
overturned the Roman Empire. But 
as the free bands settled on the con- 
quered territory and formed the Feudal 
System, the meaning of the word 
gradually changed. Thus it originally 
meant 'free,' then ' true to the chief,' 
' loyal,' ' bound ' by a feudal tenure ; 
but this last sense of ' bound' was also 
due to a confusion with the Latin liga- 
tus, bound. Lord means literally 
'loaf-keeper.' A.S. hl&ford, a lord, 
for a supposed hlafweard, a loaf- 
ward, from hlaf y a loaf, and weard, a 
guard. 

116. Day natnrel, the period of the 
earth's revolution on its axis — namely, 
twenty-four hours, as distinguished 
from the ' artificial day,' or day from 
sunrise to sunset, which varies in 
length with the changing seasons. 

122. Scan thus: 

'Or, If I you list | to fle* | en- as hye | 
in the-au*.' | 
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The two words the and a/rare run into 
one, and so pronounced like th'air, 
Cf. tharray = the array, line 63, and 
tK effect = the effect, 322. Other in- 
stances are nas = ne was, 423 ; nis 
— ne is, 72, 255; nin — ne in, 35; 
*00/ = ne woot, or »* «*>/, 342. 
129. Wayted = watched. 

131. Seel, seaL The magicians of 
the middle ages were greatly con- 
cerned, according to Mr Wright, in 
the making and arrangement of seals, 
and treatises on this subject are found 
in MSS. 

132. The belief in such magical 
mirrors was very common in the 
middle ages, anjl occurs in many of 
the old romances. It was a supersti- 
tion of Eastern origin. See Gower's 
Confessio A mantis, Book V. : 

' Whan Rome stood in noble plight, 

Virgile, which was tho parfite, 

A mirrour made of his clergye {by his 

skill) 
And sette it in the townes ye 
Of marbre on a piller withoute, 
That they, by thritty mile aboute, 
By day and eke also by nighte 
In that mirrour beholde mighte 
Her ennemies, if any were.' 

See also Spenser's Faerie Queene, III. 
111. 21 : 

' Such was the glassy globe that Merlin 

made, 
And gave unto King Ryence for his 

gard, 
That never foes his kingdome might 

invade, 
But he it knew at home before he 

hard 
Tydings thereof, and so them still 

debar'd. 
It was a famous Present for a Prince, 
And worthy worke of infinite reward, 
That treasons could bewray, and foes 

convince ; 
Happy this Realme, had it remayned 

ever since !' 

Many similar stories gathered round 
the name of Virgil, for it is ever the 



fate of a great name to be enshrined in 
fable. It is in Neapolitan folk-lore 
that Comparetti places the starting- 
point of Virgil's magical fame, nearly 
all the earlier legends relating to talis- 
mans wrought by him being for the 
good of Naples, and the art of his 
magic mirror is even to-day invoked in 
the love-songs of the peasants. 

138. Manor = kind, used without 
' of following it. Cf. ' maner doctrine,' 
Prioresses Tale, 1689; 'maner thing,' 
Monkes Tale, 3951; 'maner wyse,' 
Clerkes Tale, 605. 

143. That, the relative pronoun. 

145. The adjective has the definite 
form, marked by the final i. This 
seldom occurs but when the stem is 
monosyllabic Scan : 

' Your ex | cellen | te dogh | ter that | 
is here.' | 

154. Bote, 'to whom it shall act as a 
remedy. ' Cf. Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
I. ii. 10 : 

* O ! who can tell 
The hidden powre of herbes, and might 
of Magick spel ? ' 

The word 'boot' is now chiefly pre- 
served in the adjective bootless. The 
Anglo-Saxon is bot, whence the verb 
bitan, to amend, to help. The phrase 
to boot means 'in addition,' literally 
'for an advantage.' It has been often 
erroneously stated to be a verb, the 
allied verb taking the form to beet, still 
used in Scotland in the sense of 'to 
mend a fire.' 

157. What man SO = whomsoever. 

162. Platte, with the flat side. The 
dative case is marked by the final e, 

171. Stant = standeth. See Glos- 
sary, and cf. sit = sitteth, 179 ; and hit 
= hideth, 512. 

173. Yset = set down. See Glossary. 

179. Scan: 

' Solemp I nel$ | there she" | sit at | the 
table.' I 

Table, like many other words in -le and 
-re, is here pronounced like tabl , much 
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as in modern French. Cf. fable, x8o ; 
angle, 363, &c 

184. ' By any machine with a wind- 
lass or pulley.' M.E. windas is from 
the Scandinavian ; Icelandic vindass, 
a windlass, literally 'winding pole,' 
from vind-a, to wind, and ass, a pole. 
The modern spelling 'windlass' is a 
corruption, due to the word being con- 
fused with wind, verb, and lace. 

Polyiie occurs in the Promptoriutn 
Parvulorum as poleyne, a! form which 
shows the descent through the French 
poulain from Latin Julius, jl young 
animal. The English pulley thus 
corresponds to the French poulie, and 
is allied to English pullet, a chicken. 
Similar transferences of sense occur in 
French poutre, 'a filly,' also 'a beam/ 
and in chivre, 'a goat,' also, 'a kind 
of crane.' The connection is obvious 
between an animal and a contrivance 
for exerting force. 

185. And cause why, 'and the 
reason why is.' 

190. Gauren, to stare. This verb 
is merely a variant of gaze, s and r 
being interchangeable as mfrore for 
frozen, lorn for lost. Gaze is a Scandi- 
navian word, allied to aghast. An adj. 
formed from it is ( garish.' Cf. ' day's 
garish eye,' Milton's II Penseroso, 141. 

193. Lumbardye, Lombardy, said 
to have been formerly famous for its 
horses. 

195. Gentil, well-bred. PolUeys, 

Apulian. Apulia is also said to have 
been noted for its horses. 

200. Gon, move. 

201. Of falrye = magical. See note 

to line 96. The peple semed, 

'as it seemed to the people/ 'as the 
people supposed/ 

203. Cf. the Latin — 'quot homines, 
tot sentential/ Terence, Phormio, 

454- 

203-204. For the rhyme, see note to 
lines 43-44- 

207. Pegasee, Pegasus, in Greek 
mythology the winged horse of Beller- 
dphon. He sprang from the blood of 
Medusa when her head was struck off 



by Perseus, bore Bellerophon in his 
struggle with th© Chimaera, and 
mounted alone up to heaven when his 
master fell off in the attempt to reach 
it. In modern times he has been re- 
garded as the horse of the Muses, but 
with the ancients his only connection 
with the Muses was that by a stroke 
of his hoof he had caused the inspiring 
fountain of Hippocrene to spring from 
Mount Helicon. 

209. ' Or else it was the horse of the 
Greek called Sinon.' Skeat gives 
parallels, ' themperours moder william ' 
= ' the mother of the Emperor William ;' 
' the erles wif Alein '=' the wife of Earl 

Alein.' Synon, a^base Greek, who 

allowed himself to be captured by the 
Trojans, and persuaded them to admit 
into the city a wooden horse filled with 
armed men, which he pretended was 
an offering of atonement to Athena. 
During the night he let the Greeks 
out of the horse, and thus they took 
Troy. 

210-211. Chaucer doubtless learned 
the history of Troy from Virgil's 
sEneid (ii.), but many details he owed 
to Guido de Colonna, whose version of 
the story is in Latin prose, and ap- 
peared in 1287. It is the latter and 
not Virgil that makes Sinon's horse of 
brass. The ' tale of Troy divine ' has 
laid its spell on poets in every age, and 
there were many romances on the sub- 
ject in mediaeval times. 

214. Shapen hem, 'dispose them- 
selves,' 'intend/ 

215. Knowe, pp. of a strong verb. 
Cf. holde, 70 ; bore, 178 ; yswore, 325 ; 
ydrawe and ybore, 326. 

216. Rowned = whispered. The 
origin of this verb was the A.S. run, a 
rune, a magical character, a mystery. 
The original sense of this seems to 
have been 'whisper/ hence 'a low 
talk/ ' a mystery/ and lastly ' a writ- 
ing/ written characters being regarded 
as a mystery known to but few. The 
Runes were a short alphabet of 16 
letters only. They were shaped dif- 
ferently from the Roman characters, 
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being almost free from carved or wavy 
lines, and a mere composition of right 
lines, at various inclinations and eleva- 
tions relatively to each other. Runic 
is mostly carved on stones, arrows, 
axes, swords, horns, coffins, bells, and 
clog -almanacs; and very little in 
books. Runic inscriptions are chiefly 
found in the northern and western ex- 
tremes of Europe, the parts which 
were never visited by Roman armies, 
or where (as in this country) great im- 
migrations took place after the Romans 
had retired. There were Scandina- 
vian Runes, English Runes, and Ger- 
man Runes. These have some differ- 
ences between them, but they agree 
in the main features. When, in the 
sixth century, the Latin alphabet began 
to obtain the ascendency over the 
native Runes, the Runes did not at 
once fall into disuse. They are found 
on gravestones, church-crosses, &c., 
down at least to the eleventh century. 
For lapidary inscriptions, clog-alma- 
nacs, and other familiar uses, it is 
difficult to say how long they may 
have lingered in remote localities. In 
such lurking-places, a new kind of im- 
portance and of mystery came to be 
attached to them. They were held in 
a sort of traditional respect, which at 
length grew into a superstition. They 
were the heathen way of writing, while 
the Latin alphabet was a symbol of 
Christianity. After a time, they came 
to be regarded as positive tokens of 
heathendom, and to belong only to 
sorcery and magic Earle's Philology 
of the English Tongue t Chapter I. 
221; Demeth, pr. pi. of the verb. 
224. "They readily put the worst 
interpretation on anything.' 

228-231. Many instances occur in 
Chaucer of such grave humour and 
gentle irony. 

231. The magic mirror in Rome was 
erected by Virgil, and was called 
' Saivatio Roma.' See note to line 
133. 

232. Alocen. Alcen, orAlhazen, an 
Arab who flourished in the eleventh 



century, and wrote seven books on 

perspective. Vitulon, or Vitellio, a 

Polish mathematician, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century; author of 
ten books on perspective. 

233. Aristotle, the celebrated phil- 
osopher, was born at StagTra in Mace- 
donia, 384 b.c, at Athens became a 
pupil of Plato and the ' intellect of his 
school,' and only left the city on the 
death of his master, and after a twenty 
years' residence. In 342 he became 
the teacher of Alexander the Great, 
then 13 years of age, and on his pupil's 
accession to the throne in 335, returned 
to Athens. Here he had the LycSum, 
a gymnasium sacred to Apollo Lyceus, 
assigned to him by the state, and here 
for 13 years he delivered lectures on 
philosophy to large numbers of scho- 
lars, to whom he talked, while walking 
up and down (peripatdn) in the shady 
walks {peripatoi) surrounding the 
Lyceum, instead of sitting, as was the 
common practice of the philosophers. 
From one or other of these words the 
name Peripatetic was derived, which 
was afterwards given to his school. 
In 333 he left Athens, and died in the 
same year at Chalcis in Euboea. His 
writings treat of almost all the subjects 
of human knowledge cultivated in his 
time, and have exercised a powerful 
influence on the human mind.— — 
Writen is the pi of the past tense. 
In ner lyues, ' in their lifetimes.' 

238. Thelopnus, Telephus, son-in- 
law of Priam and king of Mysia, who 
tried to oppose the landing of the 
Greeks upon his coast, and was 
wounded by Achilles. An oracle 
having told him that the wound could 
only be cured by him who had inflicted 
it, he repaired to the Grecian camp, 
and as the Greeks had also learned from 
an oracle that without the aid of 
Telephus they would never reach 
Troy, Achilles cured him by means of 
the rust of the spear by which he had 
been wounded. 

239. Achillea, the bravest of the 
Greeks before Troy, and the principal 
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hero of the Iliad. The Nereid Thetis 
was his mother; his father, Peleus, king 
of the Myrmidones in Thessaly; the 
centaur Chiron taught him the heal- 
ing art He was the bulwark of the 
Greeks in the war, and when he retired 
for a time owing to his quarrel with 
Agamemnon, disaster after disaster 
followed. The death of his much 
loved friend Patroclus once more roused 
him, and he hurried to the field of 
battle, killed many Trojans, and at 
length met Hector, whom he chased 
three times round the walls of Troy, then 
slew and dragged after his chariot to 
his ships. But he gave up the body to 
the aged Priam, who came in person 
to get it. Achilles himself fell in the 
battle at the Scaean gate before Troy 
was taken. Later traditions affirm that 
his death was due to Apollo, others to 
Paris, who shot an arrow treacher- 
ously at his heel, the only vulnerable 
spot upon his body. 

240. Cf. Shakspeare's Henry VI., 
Part II., V. i. ioo-ioi : 

'Whose smile and frown like to 

Achilles' spear, 
Is able with the change to kill and 

cure.' 

247. Canacees; pronounce as a 
word of four syllables, similarly in 
line 631. 

260. Moysefl. Great skill in magic 
was ascribed to Moses in the middle 
ages. The statement in the Bible 
that ' Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians' (Acts, vii. 
22), as well as the feats ascribed to 
him in Exodus, lent Scriptural support 
to this notion. The same remark 
applies to Solomon, whose wisdom 
'excelled the wisdom of all the children 
of the east country, and all the wisdom 
of Egypt ' (1 Kings, iv. 30). 

263-257. 'But nevertheless some 
said that it was a wonderful thing 
to make glass from fern-ashes, for 
glass is not like fern-ashes at all; 
but because they have known 
glass-making so long ago, their 



prating and wondering about it 
ceases.' 

266. The art of glass-making is of 
great antiquity, and the earliest traces 
of it are found in Egypt 

268. Cf. Shakspeare's King Lear, 
III. iv. 160: 'What is the cause of 
thunder? ' 

269. Gossomer. For the etymology 
of this curious word, see Glossary. 

263-266. Professor Skeat explains the 
meaning of this difficult passage to be 
that, ' before the feast was finished, and 
the king rose from the table, it was about 
two hours past noon.' 'The heavens 
were divided into twelve equal parts 
called mansions, and four of these 
mansions were technically called 
angles. The angle meridional 
corresponds to the tenth mansion (see 
note to line 47), which was bounded on 
one edge by the horizon, and on the 
other by a semicircle passing through 
the N. and S. points of the horizon, 
and lying 30° to the E. of the meridian ; 
so that at the equinoxes, at any point 
situated on the equator, the sun would 
cross that portion of the sky between 
10 a.m. and the hour of noon. The 
sun leaves this angle at the moment of 
noon, so that the meaning of line 363 is, 
that it was now past noon. The royal 
beast is the lion, and here the sign of 
the zodiac called Leo, which, on the 
15th of March, in Chaucer's time, and 
in the latitude of London, began to 
asoend, or rise above the horizon, just 
about noon. But by the time the 
Tartar King rose, the time past noon 
had so increased that the star Aldrian, 
or Aldiran, situated in Leo, was now 
rising above the horizon. In other 
words, it was now nearly two o'clock. 
By the time the whole of the sign 
had ascended, it would be about a 
quarter to three. Hence Chaucer 
speaks of the sign as yet (still) 
ascending.' (Skeat's note to fore- 
going lines in his edition of The 
Squieres Tale.) 

269. Parementz, ornaments. For 
the rhyme, see note to lines 43-44- 
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272-274. Venus children means 
merely the knights and ladies at the 
feast, whose thoughts were doubtless 
full of love, as the goddess Venus, 
represented by the planet Venus, was 
then in the sign Pisces. This sign is 
the 'exaltation' of Venus, or that in 
which the goddess of love has most 
power. 

287. Launcelet, Lancelot, the most 
famous of the Knights of the Round 
Table and the secret lover of Queen 
Guinevere. He does not figure in the 
earliest legends of Arthur, is not men- 
tioned by Nennius, the Welsh bards, 
or Geoffrey of Monmouth, but takes a 
prominent place in the creations of the 
later romantic trouveurs, and has be- 
come the best known figure of the 
Arthurian group. 

' For Launcelot was the first in Tour- 
nament, 

But Arthur mightiest on the battle- 
field." 

(Tennyson's Idylls of the King, Gareth 
and Lynette.) 

288. Paase Of = passby. 

291. ' The steward bids them hasten 
with the spices.' 

292. In = amidst 

298. Rehercen, to rehearse. Old 
French rehercer^ rekerser, to harrow 
over again, hence, * to go over the same 
ground.' The re- is the Latin prefix 
' again :' Old French hercer % to harrow, 
herce, a harrow, is from the Lat. 
hirpex, a harrow. Cf. our phrase, to 
rake up an old story. 

299. Four of the MSS. insert 'at' 
after 'that.' This is contradictory to 
the grammar. Better to supply for 
the metre ' how ' before ' that.' 

806. See note to lines 210-2x1. 

316. ' You must twirl a pin which is 
placed in his ear.' 

318. ' You must also say to him to 
what place or country you wish to 
ride.' 

326. See note to line 2x5. 

842. Noot, I know not. A.S. n&t 
for ne wat, know not. 



346. Scan thus : 

"Til I well ny|the day | bigan | to 
springe.' 

This is the only instance in this poem 
of a line with only one syllable in the 
first foot. 

347-849. ' Sleep, the nurse of diges- 
tion, began to wink upon them and 
bade them take notice, that much 
drink and labour demand rest.' 

351. Scan: 

'And sey | de ft | was time | to ly'e | 
adtiun.' 

The csesural pause after 'seyde' de- 
mands the retention of the final e. 

362. Blood, according to the old 
physicians, was in domination or chief 
power for seven hours, from 4 o'clock 
a.m. to xx a.m., that is, from the ninth 
hour of the night (counted as begin- 
i ning at 8 p.m.) to the third hour of the 
day, which begins at 8 a.m. 

353. Cherissheth = cherish ye, pi. 
of the imperative. 

367. For me, ' by me,' or, * as far as 
I am concerned.' 

358. Fumosltee, fumes of drink. Cf. 
Nonne Prestes Tale, 103-105. 

' Swevenes (dreams) engendren of re- 

plecciouns, 
And ofte of fume, and of complec- 

ciouns, 
Whan humours ben to abundaunt in a 

wight.' 

359. 'That give rise to dreams in 
which there is no weight or value.' Cf. 
the poem quoted in foregoing note 
(iox-ioa) : 

'Alias ! and konne ye ben agast of 

swevenys 1 
Nothing, God wot, but vanitl, in 

swevene is.' 

360. Pryme large, past prime, that 
is, past the first hour, or fully 9 A.M. 

361. But = unless. 

365. Appalled, 'languid,' not 
'pallid.' See Glossary. 
870. Tyme, pi. times. 
374. Malstresse, governess. 
376-877. "These old women that 
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would fain seem wise, just as her 
governess did, answered her at once.' 

883. Wei a ten, 'about ten." Wei 
is here used like our -word full. 

386. Ram, the sign Aries. On the 
preceding day, the 15th March, the 
sun was in the third degree of the 
sign; on the following day, the x6th, 
he was in the fourth degree. 

887. As the sun had just risen four 
degrees above the horizon, it was not 
yet a quarter past 6 a.m. 

888. Pas, 'a pace,' that is, 'a foot- 
pace,' ' at a slow rate.' 

396. 'That it made all their hearts 
to feel light' 

397. What for = because of. 
401-405. ' The point for which every 

tale is told — if it be delayed till the 
pleasure of them that have been ready 
to listen eagerly to it before grows cold 
— then the pleasantness of it passes 
off on account of the tediousness in 
telling it; and ever the more so, the 
longer it is spun out.' 

406. Thinketh me, 'it seems to 
me,' ' me thinks.' 

407. Condescende, ' come down to.' 
409. Fordryed, very dry or parched. 
416. EndelOXLg, ' down along.' 

419. NiS = is not. 

421. Nolde = would not. 

423. Nas = wasnot. 

428. Peregryn, foreign. This ad- 
jective was applied, however, to a 
particular kind of falcons, owing to the 
belief that no one had ever found its 
nest, and that it was, as it were, a 
'pilgrim ' or stranger. 

429. Fremde, foreign. See Glossary. 
This word is still used in the south of 
Scotland. 

430. Now and now, 'at times.' 
435. Ledene, 'language.' From 

Anglo-Saxon leden t a corruption of 
Latin, which had the two senses : 
(z) Latin ; (2) any language or speech. 
The word must not be confounded with 
Anglo-Saxon lebdh, German lied, a lay. 
464. 'For you are avenging your- 
self (your own wrongs) upon your own 
self.' 



458. As doth, 'so do,' 'pray do. 
As , being nearly equivalent to ' I pray,' 
is sometimes used thus with the im- 
perative mood. Cf. ' as keep,' Knightes 
Tale, 1444; 'as beth not wroth with 
me,' Troilus and Cresseide, V. 145. 
As is a shortening of also. A.S. eal- 
swa. 

469. As surely as may the great God 
of nature help me ! Wlsly, surely, 
must not be confounded with wysely, 
wisely. See Glossary under both heads. 

471. ' With which to heal your hurts 
quickly.' As to the position of with, 
cf. line 641. 

474. Aswowne, in a swoon. Here 
a is for on, in, and this is the com- 
monest value of the prefix a, Cf. 
alive, aloft, 'away, aground, aback, 
ashore, asleep, &c. 

477. Breyde = to awake, to start up 
suddenly. Anglo - Saxon bregdan, 
bredan, to twist, braid, move ; cf. Ice- 
landic bregdha, to draw out a sword, 
to pull down, to awake, to leap. The 
Old English braide had all these 
meanings, and means also 'to cry out 
suddenly,' 'to scold;' whence English 
braid, upbraid. See this word in the 
Glossary to Dr Morris's edition of the 
Prologue. 

479. See line 483. With this may 
be compared Knightes Tale, 903 : 

' For pite* renneth sone in gentil herte.' 

Man ofLawes Tale (ed. Skeat), 660 : 

'As gentil herte is fulfild of pitee.' 

Merchantes Tale, o86o.(ed. Tyrwhitt) : 

'Lo, pitee renneth sone in gentil herte.' 

Prologue to Legende of Good Women, 

S03: 

' But pite renneth sone in gentil herte.' 

Here then we may be sure that we 
are upon the track of a peculiarly 
Chaucerian idea. The recurrences of 
a poet are very noteworthy, serving as 
they do to throw a light over his views 
of life and his prevailing moods and 
habits of mind. An excellent illustra- 
tion of this occurs in the case of Milton. 
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The principle involved in line 46 of 
// Penseroso is one of his recurrences, 
and throws great light on the high- 
toned purity and austere temperance 
of his life. 

480. Similitude, pronounced almost 
similitude. 

483. Kytheth, shows or exhibits. 

400-491. 'And to make others take 
warning from my example, as the lion 
is chastised by means of the dog.' 
'To beat the dog before the lion/ seems 
to have been a proverb meaning 'to 
punish or reprove a mean man before 
the face of a more powerful man, in 
order indirectly to extend to the latter 
the influence of a punishment which 
one would not dare to inflict upon him 
in person.' Cf. Shakspeare's Othello, 
II. iii. 973: 'What, man! there are 
ways to recover the general again : you 
are but now cast in his mood, a pun- 
ishment more in policy than in malice ; % 
even so as one would beat his offence- 
less dog to affright an imperious lion,* 

496. ' The other wept as if she would 
melt altogether into tears.' 

506. Welle = a fountain of. 

506. Al were he = although he was. 

611. In greyn, 'in grain/ that is, 
' in a fast or irremovable colour.' The 
word comes, through the medium of 
French, from Latin granum, a seed. 
This name was formerly applied, from 
their seed-like form, to one or more 
insects of the genus coccus, which yield 
a scarlet dye, called also 'kermes' 
(whence carmine and crimson), now 
largely superseded by cochineal ; hence 
'a red-coloured dye/ 'a red colour of 
any kind pervading a texture/ some- 
times used by the poets, equivalent 
to Tynan purple. From the perma- 
nence of the dye obtained from these 
insects, ' grain ' came to be applied to 
way fast colour ; hence ' in grain ' meant 
in any permanent colour so closely 
associated with the texture as to be 
irremovable, and 'to dye in grain/ 
which originally meant 'to dye with 
grain or kermes/ now means merely 
'to dye in the fibre or raw material 



before it is manufactured.' The verb 
ingrain, meaning 'to incorporate a 
colour or quality with the natural sub- 
stance/ comes from grain in the last 
sense, and is now extensively used in 
both literal and figurative acceptation. 
Thus 'a rogue in grain ' is a thoroughly 
corrupt knave ; 'engrained vice* is vice 
deeply and ineradicably associated 
with the character. 

512. Hit = hides. 

617. Sowneth in-to, 'tend to/ or 
' are suitable to/ Cf. Prologue, 309 : 

'Sownynge in moral manere was his 
speche.' 

Cf. our phrase, 'it sounds bad/ 

518, 619. Suggested, undoubtedly, 
by Matthew, xxiii. 27 : 'Ye are like 
unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men's bones, and of 
all un cleanness.' 

527. Thoughts me, 'as it seemed to 
me/ 'methought.' 

536-587. ' But that is a true saying, 
which was said many a day since, that 
an honest man and a thief do not 
think alike.' 

548. Troilus. This is a mistake, as 
it was not Troilus that deserted Cres- 
slda, but Cressida that was faithless to 
Troilus. Troilus was a son of Priam 
and Hecuba, and fell by the hand of 
Achilles. Paris, however, is an in- 
stance in point, as he deserted CEnone 
for Helen. Paris was the second son 
of Priam and Hecuba. Brought up as 
a shepherd on Mount Ida, there he 
decided the dispute as to their beauty 
among the three contending goddesses, 
Hera (Juno), Athena (Minerva), and 
Aphrodite (Venus), in favour of the 
last, who promised him in return Helen, 
wife of Menelaus and the fairest of 
women. His carrying her off caused 
the Trojan war, in which he was slain. 
(Enone is the subject of a fine poem 
by Mr Tennyson. 

649. Iason also is a good case, as he 
deserted Medea for Glauce. He was 
the celebrated leader of the Argonauts 
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in the expedition to Colchis for the 
golden fleece. He succeeded in ob- 
taining it with the help of Medea, whom 
he married. When she found herself 
deserted for another, she destroyed her 
rival and her own children by Jason, 
and fled to Athens. Jason made away 
with himself through grief. 

650. Lameth was the first to have 
two wives, viz., Adah and Zillah. See 
Genesis, iv. 23. 

653-664. 'Nor since the first man 
was born could any man imitate the 
twenty-thousandth part of his artful 
deceits.' 

555. Cf. Mark. i. 7: 'the latchet of 
whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose.' 

659. It is clear that the falcon was 
a princess who had been changed into 
a bird — a common event in Eastern 
romance. 

660. At point-denys, 'with great 
nicety or exactness.' Cf. Shakspeare's 
Love's Labour 's Lost, V. i. 21 : 'such 
unsociable and point-devise compan- 
ions.' See Glossary. 

668. Willes, the genitive in -es. 

679. 'Whither it was a grief to me, 
does not admit of question.' 

593. Cf. Knigktes Tale, 3x84: 'to 
maken vertu of necessity.' The phrase 
also occurs in Shakspeare, Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, IV. i. 60 ; and Richard 
II., I. iii, 278. 

696. Selnt Iohn to borwe, 'St John 
being for a security.' Borwe is a noun 
here; cf. Knigktes Tale, 764: 'When 
ech of hem hadde leyd his feith to 
borwe* Similarly to wedde = for se- 
curity. Borwe is from A.S. borh, 
security ; borgian; to lend on security. 

602. For this proverb, cf. Shak- 
speare's Comedy of Errors, IV. iii. 64 : 
'Marry, he must have a long spoon 
that must eat with the devil ; ' Tempest, 
II. ii. X02: 'This is a devil, and no 
monster : I will leave him ; I have no 
long spoon.' 

607. This passage is taken from 
Boethius's De Consolations Philoso- 
phic (iii. met. a), which Chaucer trans- 



lated in his early youth. It had been 
translated 450 years earlier by King 
Alfred. Chaucer's version reads like a 
student's exercise, and it has been 
noted as a remarkable fact that the 
interspersed 'metra' of his original 
did not tempt the young poet to exer- 
cise his skill in verse. 

610. Newfangelnesse. See note 
to line 648. 

624. The Kyte, according to Mr 
Jephson, is a baser species of hawk* 

634. Nlsten, knew not. 

644. Blue was the colour of truth, 
and green of inconstancy. 

648. Tyrwhitt notes that in the Pro- 
logue to the Legends of Good Women 
(154), the tidif is mentioned as an in- 
constant bird : 

'And thothat hadde don unkyndenesse 
As doth the tidif for newfangelnesse.' 

It is uncertain what bird the tidif is, 
though it is generally identified with 
the titmouse. It is thus alluded to in 
Drayton's Polyolbion (xiii. p. 915) : 

'And of these chaunting fowb, the 

goldfinch not behind, 
That hath so many sorts descending 

from her kind, 
The tydy for her notes as delicate as 

they/ 

The delicacy of its notes being men- 
tioned, Nares supposes the bird intended 
to be the golden-crested wren. 

666. Cambaluj. This is the Cam- 
balo of line 31, the brother of the Prin- 
cess Canace. 

667. OambalO. This is the lover 
and not the brother of Canace. 

668. Bretheren two. These are 
Cambalo and Algarsyfe, the two 
brothers of Canace, referred to in lines 
3oand3i. The outline of the unfinished 
part of the tale is the conclusion of the 
story of the Falcon, and how she re- 
covered her love again by means of 
Cambalus and with the help of the 
ring ; the [conquests of Cambuscan ; 
the winning of Theodora by Algarsyfe, 
with the assistance of the horse of 
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brass ; and the marriage of Canace to 
some knight who was first obliged to 
fight for her with her two brethren — 
a custom in harmony with the spirit 
of ancient chivalry. Spenser, who 
finishes the tale in his Faerie Queene, 
Book IV., Cantos ii. and iii., intro- 
duces three brothers as suitors for 
Canace, who have to fight against 
her brother Cambello, but this ending 
is certainly not in keeping with 
Chaucer's story. The 'names of the 
three brothers in Spenser are Pria- 
mond, Diamond, and Triamond. 
Cambello vanquishes and slays the 
first two after desperate fighting. He 
next fights with Triamond, and both 
champions seemed equally matched, 
and wage a long and doubtful battle, 
when the wise Cambina arrives, and 
makes them both drink a full draught 
from her golden cup of 'nepenthe/ 
which turns their hate to love. The 
last stanza (lii.) of the canto b as 
follows : 

'Where making joyous feast theire 

daies they spent 
In perfect love, devoide of hatefull 

strife, 
Allide with bands of mutuall couple- 

ment; 
For Triamond had Canace to wife, 
With whom he ledd a long and happie 

life; 
And Cambel tooke Cambina to his fere, 
The which as life were to each other 

liefe. 
So all alike did love, and loved were, 
That since their dayes such lovers were 

not found elsewhere.' 

Milton's allusion to the story is well 
known. Among the favourite books 



of // Penseroso was his Chaucer. 
Ranked in the regard of that high- 
minded and serious student with the 
works of the 'thrice great Hermes, 
Plato, the Greek tragedians, and 
Shakspeare, later, though not less 
noble than they, is the marvellous tale 
of 

' Him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That owned the virtuous ring and 

glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride.' 

Milton's early studies were in romantic 
verse, but besides this reason why he 
should have been acquainted with 
Chaucer's poem, and the fact that he 
might have been led to it by his study 
of the 'sage and serious Spenser,' 
Masson notes that a friend of Milton's 
father, named John Lane, also wrote a 
continuation of the story. 

671, 672. ' Apollo (the sun) whirls up 
his chariot so highly (continues his 
course in the zodiac) till he enters the 
mansion of the god Mercury, the cun- 
ning one.' Professor Skeat adds: 
'The sun was described as in Aries, 
line 51. By continuing his upward 
course, that is his northward course, 
by which he approached the zenith 
daily, he would soon come to the sign 
Gemini, which was the mansion of 
Mercury.' 

675. Ybutbe is a dissyllable rhyming 
with allowe-the. 

683. Pound, ' pounds-worth of.' 

697. Atte leste = at the least. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



A. 

L Write a short account of the life of Chaucer, and name his chief 
works. 

2. What were the three main dialects of English in Chaucer's time, 
and what are the chief characteristics of these dialects ? 

3. What grammatical forms are used by Chaucer for (1) the plural 
of the present indicative, (2) the imperative mood in all its parts, 
(3) the infinitive mood, (4) the participles ? 

4. Point out the various significations of the final e in Chaucer 
with regard to nouns and adjectives, both as marking derivation and 
inflexion. 

5. Give a short explanation of the following passages : 

(a) That Gawayn with his olde curteisye, 

Though he were comen ageyn out of Fairye, 

Ne coude him nat amende with a word. (95-97) 

(6) Now dauncen lusty Venus children dere, 
For in the fish her lady sat f ul hye, 
And loketh on hem with a frendry yg. (272-274) 

(c) The styward bit [the] spyces for to hye, 

And eek the wyn, in al this melodye. (291-292) 

(d) They slepen til that it was pryme large. (360) 

(e) As wisly helpe me the grete god of kynde ! (469) 
(/) And for to maken other be war by me, 

As by the whelpe chasted is the leoun. (490-491) 

[g) That I ne coude han wend he coude feyne, 

So depe in greyn he dyed his colours. (510-511) 

{h) So rauisshed as it semed, for the ioye, 

That neuere Troilus, ne Paris of Troye, 

Iason ? certes, ne non other man, 

Sin Lameth was, that alderfirst bigan 

To louen two, as writen folk biforn, 

Ne neuer, sin the firste man was born, 

Ne coude man, by twenty thousand part, 

Countrefete the sophimes of his art. (547-554) 

(t) So peyntede he and kembde at point-deuys 

As wel his wordes as his contenanoe. (560-561) 
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6. Explain and give the derivation of the following : Wem, steuene, 
skiles, heronsewes, gossamer, pavements, vncouthe, gyse, fumositee, 
appalled, trench, fordryed, knotte, peregryn, ledene, encheson, syk, 
roche, tercelet, chert, newef angel, tidifs, mewe, and dees. 



1. Write out in modern English prose the following passages, with 
notes on the words italicised : 

(a) The hors of bras, that may nat be remewed, 
It stant as it were to the ground yglewed. 
Ther may no man out of the place it dryue 
For noon engyn of wyndas or pclyue ; 
And cause why, for they can nat the craft. (181-185) 

(6) Another answerde and seyde it myghte wel be 
Naturelly, by compositions 
Of angles and of slye reflexions, 
And seyden that in Rome was swich oon, 
They speken of Alocen and Vitulon, 
And Aristotle, that writen in her lyues 
Of queynte mirours and of prospeotiues, 
As knowen they that han her bokes herd. 
And other folk han wondred on the swerd 
That, wold percen thurgh-out euery-thing ; 
And fille in speche of Thelophus the king, 
And of Achilles with his queynte spere, 
For he coude with it bothe hele and dere, (228-240) 

2. What allusions to The Squieres Tale are made by Milton and 
by Spenser ? 

Sketch briefly the continuation of the tale offered by Spenser, and 
contrast it with what Chaucer seems to have intended. 

3. Explain the phrases: Tharray ; chambre of parementz; seint 
Iohn to borwe; teet don cry en ; Aries, the colerik hotesigne; any maner 
wight; o day naturel. 

4. Scan the following lines : 

(a) ' Kay, sir,' quod he, ' but I wol seye as I can.' (4) 

(6) Tour excellent* doghter that is here. (145) 

(c) Phebus hath laft the angle meridional. (263) 

(d) Til wel ny the day bigan to springe. (346) 

5. Give instances from this poem of words differently accented in 
different lines. 

6. (a) What are the case-endings of Chaucer's nouns ? and what are 

the terminations of the plural ? 

(b) Write out the declension of the personal pronoun. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL GLOSSARY AND INDEX. 



The following abbreviations are used: A.S. = Anglo-Saxon; M. E. = 
Middle English ; O. Fr. = Old French ; Fr. = French ; Ger. = German ; 
Ice. = Icelandic ; L. = Latin ; Gr. = Greek ; Du. = Dutch ; n. = noun ; 
v. = verb ; pron. = pronoun'; adj. = adjective ; adv. = adverb ; prep. = 
preposition ; conj. = conjunction ; inter/. = interjection ; part. = participle ; 
pr. = present ; pt. = past ; pp. = past participle ; /. = person ; s. = singular ; 
pi. = plural ; imp. = imperative ; interrog. = interrogative ; gen. = genitive ; 
dat. = dative ; ace. = accusative ; /. = tense ; subj. = subjunctive ; def. = 
definite form of adjective; the symbol — means 'directly derived from.' 
The numbers refer to the line of the Squieres Tale in which the word occurs. 



Abrood, adv. abroad, wide out, 441. 

For on brood, A.S. on brade — 

br&d, broad. 
Accordant, adj. suitable to, 103. 
Adoun, adv. down, 351, 464. A.S. of- 

dune, off the hill—of, off, from, and 

dun, a hill. 
Aduendtee, n. adversity, 503. L. ad- 

versitas. 
After, prep, according to, xoo; after 

the year = according to the time of 

year, 47. A.S. after, 
Agayn, prep, against, 6, 57 J •*•*», 

143. A.S. on-ge&n, against 
Ago, pp. gone away, 636. A.S. 6g&n, 

pp. of v. agon, to pass by. 
Al, conj. although ; al be, 155. 
Alday, adv. continually, 481. 
Alderflnt, adv. first of all, 550. From 

A.S. alra, ealra, gen. pi. of eal t all. 
Algatea, adv. at any rate, in every 

way, 346. The gate = way, as in 

always. 
Allow, v. 1 p. s. I approve, 676. O.Fr. 

alouer, later alfouer — L. allaudare. 
Alwey, adv. always, incessantly, 433. 
Amende, v. to improve, 197 ; to surpass 

in good conduct, 97. O. Fr. atnen- 

der—h. emendare, from e, out of, 

and mendum or menda, a fault. 



Amovntetb, v. pr. s. amounts to, 108. 
O. Fr. amonter—L. admontare. 

Amydde, prep, in the middle of, 409. 
A.S. on-middan. 

Amys, adv. amiss, wrongly, 7. For on 
misse = in a mistake ; on (from A.S. 
on) has the usual sense of ' in,' and 
passes into the form a-, as in so 
many other cases; cf. abed, afoot, 
asleep; misse is the dat. case from 
noun misse, a dissyllabic word, not 
used as a noun in A.S., but borrowed 
from Ice. missa, loss. 

Angle, n. angle, an astrological term, 
363 ; pi. angles, 33a See note to 
line 330. Fr. angle— -L. angulus. 

Apart, adv. apart. 353. Fr. a part — 
L. ad and partem, ace. of pars, a 
part. 

AperceyalngM, n. pi. observations, 386. 

Apert, adv. openly, 531. O. Fr. apert 
— L. apertus. 

Appalled, pp. enfeebled, languid, 365. 
Formed from E. Pall, a word of 
Celtic origin, with the prefix ap- t 
the usual spelling of L. ad before/. 
This formation was probably due to 
a confusion with the O. Fr. apaiir, 
to become pallid, a neuter verb, 
while M. E. appallen is transitive, 
and means 'to weaken, enfeeble,' 
rather than to ' make pale.' Pall is 
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Celtic, as in Welsh pallu, to foU ; 

Pallid from L. pallidas, 
Apparanee, n. appearance, 318. 
Aright, <ufo. rightly, 694. 
Amrare, «. armour, 158. 
Amjid,^. dressed, 389. 
As, £*»/. like; as now = at this time, 

65s ; as of = with respect to ; as to = 

with reference to, 107 ; as that = as 

soon as, 6x5. Shortened from also, 

A.S. ealswa. 
Ascending, pr.part. ascending near the 

eastern horizon, 364. L. asctndere. 
AMhan, n. pi. ashes, 355. A.S. axon, 

ascan, pL of axe, asce. 
Aswowas, adv. in a swoon, 474. 
At-after, /rr/. after, 30s. 
Aaetoritee, n. authority, 483. L. auc- 

toritas. 
Aaentares, n. pi. adventures. Often 

shortened into auntours ; O. Fr. 

aventure — L. advetUura — ad and 

venio. 
Awake, v. to wake, 476b A.S. 

awacan, ft, t. awoc, to awake. 
Awook, v. pt. s. awoke, 367. See Awake. 
Axon, v. to ask ; Pr. s, axeth, requires, 

309. A.S, acsian. 
Ay, <wrV. ever, 535. Ice. ei; A.S. & 
Ayeya, adv* again, 137. See agaya. 

B 

Baehaler, ». bachelor, 34. According 
to Brachet from Low L. baccalarius, 
a farm-servant (originally a cow- 
herd)— baccalia, a herd of cows, and 
thus from bacca, Low L. form of L. 
vacca, a cow. 

Bad, v. pt, s. bade, 497. A.S. beddan, 
to bid. 

Barme, n. bosom, lap [dat.), 631. A.S. 
bearnt. 

Batalllas, n. pi battles, 659. O. Fr. 
bataUle — Low L. batalia, a fight — 
L. batere for batuere, to fight. 

Ba, see Been. 

Beaatee, n. beauty, 34. O. Fr. biaute, 
bialteit, beltet—Low L. bellitas—L. 
bellus, fair. 

Bed, ». bed ; gen. beddes, 643. A.S. bed 

Beek, n. beak, 418. Fr. bee— how L. 



beceus, of Celtic origin, perhaps from 
Breton bik; cf. Gaelic bete, Welsh 

P*& 
Been, n. pi. bees, 304. A.S. bed, pL 

beon. 
Ben, v. to be ; /r. pi. beta, 648 ; j#r. x. 

f*3/. be, x. A.S. bedn, to be. 
Benigne, «*#, benign, 21. O. Fr. be- 

nigne (Fr. binin) — L. benignus. 
Benignitee, n. benignity, 486. 
Bare, v. to carry, 119, 148 ; pr. s. beretk, 

635. A.S. beran. 
Best, n. a beast, 460. O. Fr. beste — 

L. bestia. 
Beste, adj. superlative, best, 356. A.S. 

betst—bet-est, from a root bet, mean- 
ing 'good/ 
Bet, adv. better, 488, 600. A.S. bet, 

better. 
Bldde, v. to bid, 337 ; imp. pi. Mdde, 

331. A.S. beodan. 
Btfom, adv. before, formerly, 339, 551. 
BUora, prep, before, 79, 98. A.S. be- 

joran. 
BUteste, n. promise, 698. A.S. behas, 

a promise. 
BUuraeth, v. pr. s. (used impersonally), 

it behoves (him) to have, 603. A.S. 

behofian, to befit. 
Bileae, v. to remain behind, 583. A.S. 

belt/an — Ufan, to leave. 
BJsUy, adv. busily. See Biiy. 
Bistnesse, n. diligence, 643. 
Blsy, adj. busy, 509. A.S. bysig. 
Blsyde, prep, beside, 374, 650. 
Bit, v. pr.s. bids, 391. A.S. be6dan, 

to bid. 
Bitwise, prep, between, 33; bitwix, 

3x7. A.S. betwix, betvmx — twa, 

two. 
Blewe, adj. pi. blue, 644. Scandi- 
navian, as in Ice. bl&r, Danish blaa. 
Boldely, adv. boldly, 581. A.S. bald; 

cf. O. High Ger. paid, Gothic 

balths. 
Bond, n. a band, 131. A variant of 

band — A.S. bend, band. 
Bard, n. board, table, 79. A.S. bord. 
Born, borne, pp. carried, worn, 43, 176, 

178. A.S. beran, to bear, pp. boren. 
Borwe, n. a pledge ; to borwe = asa 

pledge, 596. A.S. born, a pledge. 
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Bote, n. safety, remedy, 154. A.S. 

b6t, whence bitan, to amend. 
Borates, n. pL limits, 571. O. Fr. 

bonne (Fr. borne) — Low L. boding 

a bound ; a word evidently of Celtic 

origin ; cf. Breton bonn, as in men- 

bortn, a boundary stone (where men 

= stone.) 
Branch**, adj. full of branches, 156. 
Bras, n. brass, 115, 1S1, 303. A.S. bras. 
Bred,//, bred up, 499. A.S. bridan, 

to nourish. 
Bread, «. bread, 6x4. A.S. bre6d; 

cf. Ger. brot. 
Bretherea, n,pl. brethren, 668. A.S. 

br6dhor % pi. brodhru. See p. 14, 

Chaucer's Grammar. 
Breyde, v. to start suddenly, 477. 

A.S. abregdan, bregdan, to twist. 
Brld, n. a bird, 460; /£ briddes, 6ix. 

A.S. £r£& 
Brood, adj. broad, 82, 191, 394. AS. 

br&d. 
Brydel, ». a bridle, 340. A.S. bride I. 
But-tf, conj. unless, 687. 
Byte, v. to sting, 513 ; cut deeply, 158. 

A.S. bltan. 



Cage, n, a cage, 613 ; //. cages, 61 t. 

O. Fr. cage — L. cavea, cavus, hol- 
low. 
Cam, v. pt. x. come, came, 81. See 

Come. 
Can, v. x p. x. pr. I can, I am able, 4 ; 

/r. //. = know, 185. A.S. cutinan, 

ic can, I know, ic cudhe, I knew. 
Came, n. reason, 466 ; cause why = 

this is the reason why, 185. Fr. 

cause— L,. causa. 
Causes, v. pr. pi. cause, 453. 
Cerlmoalee, «./£ ceremonious acts, 515. 

Fr. cirimonie — L. aerimonia. 
Certes, adv. certainly, a. Fr. certes— 

L. eerie. 
Ceme, v. to cease, 154. Fr. cesser— la. 

cessare. 
Chace, v. to pursue, 457. Fr. chasser. 
Chalk, n, chalk, 409. A.S. cealc— L. 

ra/jr, calcis, limestone. 
Ghambre, ». a room, 969. O. Fr. 

chambre—'L. camera. 



\ n, a chariot, 671. O. Fr. car, 

char — L. carrus. 
Charge, is. importance, 359. Fr. 

charger— Low L. carricare, to load 

a car— L. carrus. 
Ousted, >/. chastened, 491. O. Fr. 

chastier, castier—'L. castigare. 
Change, *• change, 535. O. Fr. 

changier, to change — Low. L. 

cambiare — L. cambire. 
Chare, a. demeanour, appearance, 103, 

545. O. Fr. chere (Fr. chirr)— Low. 

L. cans, the face. 

v. to cherish; imp. PL 
= cherish ye, 353. O. Fr. 

cherir, pr. part, cherts-ant— O. Fr. 

cher— L. cams, dear. 
Chyde, v. to blame, 649. A.S. cidan. 
Otee, m. city, 46. O. Fr. cite (Fr. «'//) 

— L. civitas. 
Oeae, <*#■. (used adverbially), entirely, 

626. A.S. clone, pure. 
Ctopem, tr. to call, 331 ; /r. x. clepeth, 

calls, 382 ; //. eloped, named, 12, 31, 

374. A.S. cleopian, cfypian, to call 
Ctymben, tr. to climb, xo6. A.S. climban; 

cf. Ger. hlimmen, 
Oolerik, «£#". choleric, angry, 51. L. 

colericuf — Gr. cholerikos, chole, bile. 
Cokmres, n. pL colours, pretences, 5x1. 

O. Fr. colur, colour (Fr. couleur)— 

L. color. 
Cornea, pp. come, 96 ; 3 p. pr. subj. 

Come, may come, 653. A.S. cuman, 

pL ar ftnw, pp. cumen; cf. Ger. 

Jeommen. 
Oompaaatoem, m. compassion, 463. O. 

Fr. compassion — L. compassio. 
Compleyaed, pp. complained, 523. O. 

Fr. compiaindre (Fr. plaindre) — L. 

piangere. 
Oompotici o ns , «.//. convenient arrange- 
ments, 229. Fr. composition— h. 

compositio. 
Oomprehende, v. to comprehend, 223. 

L. comprehendere, to grasp. 
Conchudovn, n. reason, 492. Fr. con- 
clusion— h. conclusio. 
Gaadeecende, v. to condescend, to come 

down to, 407. L. condescendere. 
Conning, n. cunning, skill, 35. A.S. 

cunning— cunnan, to know. 
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Constellaeioint, n. constellation, group 

of stars, 139. O. Fr. constellation — 

L. constellatio. 
Contrarian, v. to oppose, 705. O. Fr. 

contraire—Lt. contraries. 
Gontree, n. country, 319. O. Fr. 

contree — Low L. contrata, an 

extension of L. contra, over against. 

Similarly the Ger. gegend, country, 

is formed from gegen, against. 
Conge, n. courage, disposition, 22. O. 

Fr. cor age (Fr. courage) — L. cor, the 

heart. 
Corps, n. corpse, 519. O. Fr. corps, 

cors—h. corpus. 
Coude, v. pt. s. of can, knew, 39, could, 

97. See Can. 
Oonntenannces, n. pi. looks, 384. O. 

Fr. contenance—'L. continentia, 

continere. 
Countrefete, v. to counterfeit, imitate, 

554. O. Fr. contre/aire—'L. contra 

zxA/acere. 
Conner, n. courser, horse, 310. Fr. 

coursier — LowL. cursa— L. currere, 

to run. 
Craft, n. skill, 185; a skilful contriv- 
ance, 349. A.S. craft; cf. Ger. 

kraft. 
Crooned, pp. crowned, 526. O. Fr. 

corone (mod. Fr. couronne), a crown 

— L. corona. 
Onppe, n. a cup, 6x6. A.S. cuppe—lj. 

cupa, a cup. 
Cnrteliye, n. courtesy, 95. O. Fr. 

curteisie, curteis—Q. Fr. cort, a 

court— Low L. cortis — L. cors, 

Conors, a hurdle, inclosure. 

D 

Dar, v. x p. s. pr. I dare, 36, 581. 

A.S. ic dear, I dare, pt. ic dorste, 

I durst. 
Dannce, v. to dance, 312 ; pr. pi. 

danncen, 272. O. Fr. danser, 

dancer (Fr. danser)— Old High. Ger. 

danson, to draw along, trail. 
Dannce, n. a dance, 277; pi. datmces, 

283. 
Dede, n. an action [dat.), 456. A.S. 

dad. 



Deed, pp. dead, 287, 474. A.S.de6d, 

(adj.) dead. 
Dees, n. pi. dice, 69a O. Fr. dez, dice, 

pi. oidet, di, perhaps from L. datum. 
Degrees, n. pi. degrees of the zodiac. 

O. Fr. degre, degret—lj. de, down 

and gradus, a step. 
Delne, v. to dig up, 638. A.S. del/an. 
Derne, v. to judge ; pr. pi. demen, 234 ; 

3 P- s ' P r ' demetn, 221 ; 1 p. s. pt. 

demede, 563 ; pt.pl. denied, 202. A.S. 

dtman, to judge. 
Dere, adj. dear (pi.), 272, 341. A.S. 

dedre; cf. Ger. thetter. 
Den, v. to wound, injure, 240. A.S. 

derian. 
Desert, n. desert, merit, 532. O. Fr. 

deserte—'Li. deservire, to deserve. 
Desirous, adj. eager for, 23. Fr. 

disireux, desirous— L. desiderare, 

to wish for. 
Denyse, v. to describe, 65, 279 ; pr.pl. 

discourse, 261. O. Fr. deviser — 

Low L. divisa, a division of goods, 

an opinion— L. dividere, to divide. 
Deyntee, n. pleasure, 681 ; pi. deyntees, 

delicacies, 301. O. Fr. daintie, 

agreeableness— L. dignitas. 
Deynte, adj. dainty, pleasant, 70. 
Deys, n. a dais, 59. O. Fr. deis — L. 

discus. 
Diademe, n. diadem, crown, 43, 6a 

L. diadema — Gr. diode ma. 
Digestionn, n. digestion, 347. L. 

digestio — digerere, made up of dis 

and gerere. 
Discriptlonn, n. description, 580. L. 

descriptio — describere. 
Discryne, v. describe, 424; discrynen, 

40. O. Fr. descrire (Fr. dicrire) — 

L. describere. 
Disdeyn, n. disdain, 700. O. Fr. des- 

dein (Fr. didain) — desdegner (Fr. 

didaigner), to disdain— O. Fr. des t 

from L. dis, apart, here with negative 

sense, and degner—Ij. dignari. 
Dlsese, n. discomfort, 467. 
Dlspende, v. to spend, 690. 
Dissimnlinges, n. pi. pretences, 285. L. 

dissintulare. 
Diverse, adj. pi. different, 202. L. 

diuersus. 
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Dtuersely, adv. in different ways, 202. 

Doghter, n. daughter. A.S. d6ktor ; 
cf. Ger. tochter. 

Dominaeioun, n. supremacy, 353. 
L. dominatio — dominus, a lord. 

Don, v. to do, 323, leet don erye = 
caused to be cried, 46 ; gerund, to 
done, 334 ; imp. pi. doth, 458 ; //. 
don, 130, 297, 601. A.S. d6n (cog. 
with Du. doen, Ger. thun), with the 
original sense 'to place,' as in Gr. 
ti-thimi, I place. 

Doom, n. judgment, opinion, 677. 
A.S. d6m. 

Dore, n. a door, 80, 615. A.S. duru. 

Doublenene, n. duplicity, 556. Fr. 
double — L. duplus — Gr. diploos, two- 
fold. 

Doughty, adj. doughty, valiant, war- 
like, 11, 338. A.S. dyktig—dugan, 
to be strong ; cf. Ger. tUcktig, from 
taugen. 

Donn, adv. down, 323. 

Doutes, n. pi. fears, 220. O. Fr. douter 
— L. dubitare. 

Drawe, v. to draw, withdraw, 355, pr. 
pi. drawen ham = withdrawn them- 
selves, 252. A.S. dragan, to drag; 
cf. Ger. tragen. 

Dremo, v. to address one's self to ; Pr.pi. 
drone hem = direct themselves, 290. 
O. Fr. dresser— 1*. directus. 

Drought*, n. drought, 118. A.S. 
drugadhe, dryness — drugian, to 
dry. 

Dryuo, v. to drive, 183. A.S. drlfan, 
to drive, pp. drifen. 

Dul, adj. dull, 279. A. S. dol. 

Dytid, v. pt. s. dyed, steeped, 511. A. S. 
dedgan, to dye. 

E 

Ebbs, n. ebb, 259. A.S. ebba* 

Eft, adv. again, 631. A.S. eft, again. 

Eglo, n. eagle, 123. O. Fr. aigle—L. 

aquila. 
Encheson, n. occasion, 456. O. Fr. 

enchaison, chaoir, to happen— L. 

cadere. 
Endelong, /n^. down along, 416. A.S. 

andlang. 



Bnformed, pp. informed, 335. Fr. 

informer— L. informare. 
Engyn, n. a machine, mechanical con- 
trivance, 184. 
Entonde, v. to turn one's self to, 689. 

Fr. entendre — L. intendere. 
Entente, n. meaning, 400, 521. 
Er, conj. ere, 150 ; er now = ere now, 

460. A.S. ctr. 
Ere, n. ear, 196, 316. A.S. eare ; cf. 

L. auris, Ger. okr. 
Erly, adv. early, 379. A.S. eerlice. 
Erily, adv. easily, softly, 115, 388. 
Est, n. east, used adverbially for 'in 

the east,' 459. A.S. east. 
Estat, n. state, 26. O. Fr. estat "(Fr. 

/tat) — L. status. 
Eto, v. to eat, 617. A.S. etan. 
Euo, n. evening, 364. A.S. efen; cf. 

Ger. abend. 
Evermore, adv. continually, 124. 
Excellent*, adj. excellent, 145. O. Fr. 

excellent, pr. part, of exceUer—lt. 

excellefe. 
Eyled, v. pt. s. (used impersonally) 

ailed, 501. A.S. eglian, to feel 

pain, egl, pain. 



Face, n. face, a part of the zodiac, 5a 
Faire, adj. fair, used as a noun, 518 ; 

vocative case, 485. A.S. fegr. 
Fairye, n. fairyland, 96; magic, 201. 

O. Fr. faerie (Fr. fierie), enchant- 
ment — O. Fr. foe (Fr. ffe) — Low L. 

fata, one who presides over fate — 

L,.falum, destiny. 
Fallen, v. to happen, 134 ; Pp. Allen, 

accidentally placed, 684. A.S. 

feallan. 
Failed, pp. falsified, 627. 
Fantaayes, n. pi. fancies, 205. O. Fr. 

fantasie — Low L. fantasia — Gr. 

phantasia. 
Fare, v. to fare, get on, 488. A.S. 

faran, to go. Cf. Gex.faAren. 
Faucon, n. a falcon, 411, 424b O. Fr. 

faulcon — Late h.falco. 
Feend, n. the fiend, 522. A.S. febnd, 

'hating,' pr.p. offedn, to hate. 
Felte, v. *p, s.pt. felt, 566. 
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Ferde, v.pt. s. fared, behaved, 46x1 621. 

See Far*. 
Ferforta, adv. far forward ; 10 f erforth 

= to such a degree, 567. 
Fern, adv. long ago ; so fern = so long 

ago, 356. A.S. fyrn. 
Fern, n. fern, 255. A.S.feam. 
Fem-aaahen, n.pl. fern-ashes, 254. 
Feste, n. feast, 61, 113. O. Fr. feste 

(Fr. ffte)—!,. festum. 
Festeyinge, pr. part, feasting, 345. O. 

Fr. festier, to feast. 
Featlich, adj. festive, 381. 
Fet> pp. of v. fecchen, fetched, 276. 

A.S. fetian, gefetian, pp. fetod— 

fat, a pace, step. 
Feyne, v. to feign, 510; pp. feyned, 

pretended, 524. Fr. feindre—L. 

fingere. 
Feynlng, n. pretending, 556. 
Fil, //. s. of v. fallen, fell, happened ; 

aa far ai reaaon fil = as far as reason 

extended, 570 ; //. pi. fille, fell, 238. 

A.S.feallan. 
Finte, adj. used as a noun ; my Ante 

= my first narration, 75. 
Flan, n. the sign Pisces, 373. A.S. 

Jisc, cognate with L. piscis. 
Flee, v. to fly, 502 ; fleen, 122 ; pr. s. 

fleeth, flies, 149. A.S. fledn, to flee. 
Flood, n. flood, 259. A.S.JZ6d, 
Foo, «. foe, enemy, 136. A.S.f&A, pL 

f&. 
For, conj. because, in order that, 74, 

X02; for me = by my means, 357. 

A.S. for. 
Fordryed, adj. very dry, withered, 409. 

A.S. fordAgan. 
Forfered, pp. very much afraid of of 

for, 527. Formed from A.S. prefix 

for- and far, sudden danger. 
Forth, adv. forth, 605 ; used as a verb. 

= go forth, 604. A.S. fordA. 
Foatred, pp. brought up, 500. A.S. 

fhstrian, to nourish. 
Fote, n. foot; on rote = on foot, 390. 

A.S.f6t, plfet; cf. Ger. fuss. 
Foul, adj. (used as a noun) foul 

weather, 12 z. A.S.ful. 
Fonl, n. a bird, 149, 435 ; pi. fonlea, 53, 

398. A.S.fugvl; cf. Ger. vogel. 
Frankeleyn, n. a franklin, 675. 



Fremde, adj. foreign, 439. A.S. 

f retried; cf. Ger. fremde. 
Yro,prep. from, 464. A.S.jra. 
Fruyt, «. fruit, 74. O. Fr. fruit— "L. 

fructus. 
Fol, adv. full, as «<#. very, 52 ; ful many 

= very many, 128. A.S. full; cf. 

Ger. voll. 
Fulsomnesie, n. satiety, 405. 
Famodtee, n. the fumes of drink, 358. 

L. fumus, smoke. 
Fnrial, adj. tormenting, 448. h.furi' 

alts. 
Fy, inter/, fie ! 686. Perhaps of Scan- 
dinavian origin ; cf. Ice. fy,fei. 
Fynally, adv. finally, 576. 
Fyne, adj. fine. O. Fr. ftn—"L. jini- 

tus. 

a 

Galoehe, n. a shoe, 555. Fr. galoche — 
Low L. cahpedia, a clog or wooden 
shoe— Gr. kalopodion, diminutive of 
kalopous, a shoemaker's last. 

Galplng, pr. part, gaping, 350 ; galplnge, 

354- 

Oat, v. pt. s. got, obtained, 654. A.S. 
git an, pt t. gat, pp. giten. 

Gauren, v, to gaze, stare, 190. A 
variant of gaze, a Scandinavian 
word. The change of s into r is 
frequent; cf. frore, frozen — A.S. 
froren, gefroren, pp. offreSsan, to 
freeze. 

Gentil, adj. gentle, 452, 483. O. Fr. 
gen til — L. gentilis, 

Gentileiae, n. nobleness, 483, 505, sym- 
metry, 426. 

Gentilly, adv. frankly, 674. 

Geaie, v. 1 p. s. pr. I suppose, 609. 
Perhaps Scandinavian, as in Danish 
gisse. 

Gestes, n.pl. stories, 211. O. Fr. geste, 
a tale — L. gesta, things done. 

Get, v. 2 p. pi. pr. ye get, 343 ; pp. 
geten ; nan geten hem = to have got 
for themselves, 56. See Gat. 

Gin, n. a contrivance, 128, 322, con- 
tracted from engyn, engine — Fr. en- 
gin — L. ingenium. 

Gladeth, v.pr. s. makes glad, 609. A.S. 
gladian, to be glad— glad, glad. 
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Gladly, adv. gladly, willingly, 324; 
that been gladly wyse = that wish to 
be thought wise, 376. 

01m, n. glass, 254. A.S. glees. 

CHood, v.pt. s. glided, 393. A.S. gltdan, 
pt. L ic glad. 

Glose, n. comment, 166. O. Fr. glose, 
a gloss — L. glossa, a difficult word 
requiring explanation— Gr. gldssa, 
tongue. 

CHyde, v. to glide ; up glyde = rise up 
gradually, 373, pt. glood, 393. See 
Glood. 

Gob, v. to go, 200, 327. A.S. gan, a 
contracted form of gang-an (where 
-an is the suffix of the infinitive 
mood) ; cf. Ger. gehen. 

Gonomer, n. gossamer, 259. According 
to Professor Skeat, literally 'goose- 
summer ; ' summer, as in Ger. m&d- 
chen-sommer, meaning ' summer- 
film ; ' others assert that the word 
is formed from god and summer, 
the last from a Romance samarra, 
the skirt of a mantua, from the legend 
that it is the shreds of the Virgin 
Mary's shroud which fell away from 
her as she rose into heaven. 

Goth, v. 3 p. s. pr. goes, 392. See Gon. 

Gouernance, «. control, 311. 

Grace, n. favour, 458 ; of grace = in 
kindness, 161. O. Fr. grace (Fr. 
grdce) — L. gratia, 

Gras, n. grass, 153. A.S. goers; cf. 
Ger. gras. 

Grene, adj. {def.) green, 646; (used as 
a noun) greenness, 54. A.S. grene. 

Gret, adj. great, 463. 

Greyn, n. a grain ; In greyn = in grain, 
that is, 'in a durable colour,' 511. 
See note to line 511. O. Fr. grain 
— L. granum. 

Gyse, n. guise, manner, 332, 540. O. 
Fr. guise — Old High Ger. ivtsa 
(modern Ger. weise), a way, wise. 

H 

Hadde, v. pt. s. had, 29, 32. 

Halle, n. gen. s. of the hall, 80. A.S. 

heall, gen. healle. 
Halt, v. pt. s. holdeth, 61. 
Han, v. to have, 56. 



Happeth, v. pr. s. happens, chances, 

592. Scandinavian, as in Ice. happ, 

luck. 
Harde, adj. {def.) hard, cruel, 499. 

A.S. heard; cf. Ger. hart. 
Harding, n. hardening, tempering, 243. 
Hardy, adj. bold, 19. O. Fr. hardi-* 

Old High Ger. hartjan (Middle 

High Ger. herten)— Old High Ger. 

harti (Ger. hart), hard, cognate 

with A.S. heard. 
Harme, n. harm, injury [dat.), 632. 

A.S. he arm. 
Hastily, adv. soon, 471. Scandinavian, 

as in Old Swedish hasta, to haste, 

Danish hast, haste; cognate with 

Ger. hasten. 
Have, v. to have, imp. s. hold, 7 ; imp. 

pl. haneth, 700. A.S. habban, 

pt t hoe/de, pp. gehce/d. 
Hank, n. a hawk, 446; gen. hankei, 

631. A.S. hafoc; cf. Ger. habicht. 
Hede, n. care, heed, 612. A.S. hidan, 

to take care of. 
Heed, n. a head, 411, 643;//. heedes, 

2 °3> 358. A.S. heafod. 
Hele, v. to heal, 240, 471 ; gerund, aelen, 

641. A.S. hcelan, to make whole. 
Help, n. help, 459. A.S. help; cf. 

Ger. hill/e. 
Hem, pron. pl. accusative, them. A.S. 

him, dat. pl. of he. 
Hennes forth, adv. henceforth, 658. 

A.S. heonan-fordh. 
Herbes, n. pl. herbs, 470, 640. Ft. 

herbe— L. herba. 
Herkning, pr. part, listening to, 78; 

pp. herkned after = listened for, 403. 

A.S. hyrcnian and heorcnian. 
HeroBMwea, n. pl. hernshaws, young 

herons, 68. This name for the heron 

is still in use in Lincolnshire and 

Yorkshire. Its etymology is un- 
known, but it is not from O. Fr. 

haironneau (modern Fr. hironneau). 
Hertly, adj. hearty, 5. 
Heste, n. command, 114. A.S. hoes, a 

command. 
Heiiene, n. heaven, any great delight, 

558; dat. 149. A.S. heofon. 
Hewe, n. hue, appearance, 508, 587, 

640. A.S. hiw, colour. 
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Bidde, v. z /. s. pt. hid, 595. A.S. 
hydan, pt t lie hidde. 

Hlghte, v. pt. s. was called, 30, 33. A.S. 
hdtan, to be named, pt. t. ic h&tte. 

Him, /r<7«. dat. pi. to them ; him aemed 
= it seemed to them, 56. A.S. him, 
dat. s. and pi. of he. 

Hir-Mlne, pron. herself, 384. 

His, possessive pron. neuter, its, 405. 
A.S. his, gen. s. neuter of A*. 

Hit, v. pr. s. hides, 512. A contracted 
form oihideth. See Hidde. 

Hold, n. hold, grasp, 167. 

Holde, v. to keep, 658 ; pp. holde, con- 
sidered, 70. A.S. healdan. 

Holpen, /*/*. helped, 666. 

Horn, adv. home, 435. A.S. hdm; cf. 
Ger. heint. 

Hony, n. honey, 614. A.S. hunig. 

Hool, adj. whole, well, 161. AS. h&l. 

Hope, n. hope, 487. A.S. hopa. 

Horsly, adj. horselike, 194. 

Hote, adj. (def.) hot, applied to Aries, 
51. A.S. hat. 

Hous, n. a house or 'mansion' in as- 
trology, 672; a household, 24. A.S. 
hits. 

Hnmbleue, n. humility, 544. Through 
Fr. from L. hutnilis. 

Hurtes, n. pi. hurts, 471. O. Fr. hurt 
— hurter, heurter, to knock against. 

Hyde, v. to hide, lie concealed, 141. 
A.S. hydan. 

Hye, v. to hasten with, 291. A.S. 
higan, higian, to haste. 

Hye, adj. [def.) high, 85, 98 ; compara- 
tive hyer, 387. A.S. hedh; cf. Ger. 
hoch. 

Hye, adv. high, aloft, 4x1, 671. A.S. 
hedge, high [adv.) ; hedh, high (adj.). 



Xaloose, adj. pi. jealous, 286. O. Fr. 

jalous (Yr.jaloux) — L. zelosus. 
Xangle, v. pr. pi. talk, 220, 261. O. Fr. 

jangler. 
Iangling, n. idle talking, 257. 
Idas, n. pi. ides, 47. 
XmpreMtoun, n. impression, 371. 
Znne, Prep, in, 578. A.S. innan, an 

adverb. 



Instruments, n.pl. instruments of music, 

270. 
Xogeiours, n.pl. jugglers, 2x9. O. Fr. 

jogleres—h. joculator—jocus, sport. 
Iolitee, n. enjoyment, joviality, 278, 

344- 
Ibly, adj. pleasant, 48. O. Fr. jolif, 

from the Scandinavian, as in Ice. 
jol, Yule, a great feast held in mid- 
winter. 

Iolynene, n. festivity, 289. 

Ioye, n. joy, 368. Fr. joie—h. gau- 
d/urn. 

1m, v. pr. s. is ; used with two nouns, 
agreeing with the last, 294. 



Kembde, v. pt. s. combed, 560. AS. 

cemban, to comb. 
Kene, adj. keen, bold, 57. A.S. cine; 

cf. Ger. kahn. 
Kepe, n. heed, 348. 
Kepeth, v. pr. s. observes, 5x6; Pr. 

part, keping, tending, 651. A.S. 

cfpan, a form of cjjpan. 
Kerne, v. to cut, 158. A.S. ceorfan, 
Keste, v. pt. s. kissed, 350. A.S. 

cyssan; cf. Ger. kilssen. 
Knewe, v. 1 p. s. pt. subj. could know, 

466 ; pt. s. knew, 131 ; pp. knowe, 

known, 215. A.S. cndwan, cnedw, 

cnawen. 
Knotte, n. the gist of a story, 401, 407. 

A.S. cnotta. 
Knowe,//. known, 215. See Knewe. 
Knowing, n. knowledge, 301. 
Konnen, v. 2 p. s. pr. ye know, 3. 

See Can. 
Konning, n. cunning, skill, 251. 
Kynde, n. creation, 469 ; nature, bent, 

608, 619. A.S. cynd, nature. 
Kyte, n. a kite, 624. A.S. cyta. 
Kytheth, v. pr. s. makes known, 483. 

A.S. cydhan, to make known. 



l*A,pp. led, 172. A.S. laedan, pt ic 

laedde; cf. Ger. leiten. 
Laft, pp. left, 186, 263. A.S. lee/an, 

pt. ic Ice/de. 
Lakke, n. lack, want (dat.), 430, 443. 
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The word does not occur in A.S., 

but is an Old Low Ger. word ; cf. 

Du. lak, blemish, whence taken, to 

blame. 
Lakked, v. pt. s. lacked ; him lacked = 

there lacked to him, he wanted, 

16. 
Langage, n. language, xoa Fr. Ian- 
gage — L. lingua, a tongue. 
Lappa, n. lap, fold of a dress (dat.), 

475. A.S. loeppa, a lap. 
Lay, «. creed, 18. O. Fr. lei (Fr. 

lot). Cognate with A.S. lagu. 
L*y> v. Pt. s. lay, 467. A.S. licgan, 

pt. t. lag, pp. legen ; cf. Ger. liegen, 
Ledene, n. language (dat.) t 435, 478. 

A. S. leden, a corruption of Latinus. 

See note to line 435. 
Leef, adv. dear; comparative toner, 

dearer, 572. 
Leet, v. pt. s. let, caused ; leet don cryen 

= caused to be proclaimed, 45. See 

Lete. 
Lefte, v. z /. *. pt. I left off, 670. 
Longer, adj. used as adv. longer, 381, 

euer longer the more = the longer, 

the more, 404. A.S. lengra, com- 
parative of lang. 
Leon, leoun, n. a lion, 491 ; the sign 

Leo, 265. O. Fr. leon (Fr. lion) — L. 

leo. 
Lere, v.pr. pi. learn, 104. AS. laeran, 

to teach. 
Lew, v. to lose, 691. A.S. ledsan. 
Lecte, adj. superlative ; least (pi.), 300. 
Lete, v. 1 p. s. pr. I let, 290, 344, 651. 

A. S. leet an, to let. 
Leue, n. leave, 363, 584. A.S. le&f. 
Leae, adj. dear, valued (//.), 341. 

A.S. le6/; cf. Ger. lieb. 
Loner, leuere, adv. dearer, 572, 683, 692. 
Lowed, adj. ignorant, 221. A.S. 

lowed, belonging to the laity. 
Lewedneue, n. ignorance, stupidity, 

223. 
Liche, adj. like; it liche = like it, 62. 

A.S. lie; cf. Ger. gleich. 
Lige, adj. liege, in. O. Fr. lige— Old 

High Ger. ledec, ledic (modern Ger. 

if dig), 'free from all obligations.' 
Liett v. pr. s. (used impersonally) it 

pleases, 118, 122, 161, 315 ; pt. s. used 



impersonally, liete, 365; pr. s. im- 
personal subj. it may please, 327. 

A.S. lystan, to please. 
Liitei, n. pi. the lists, 668. O. Fr. lisse, 

lice — Low L. licice, barriers. 
Lite, adj. little, 565. A.S. lyt % little. 
Loking, n. looks, 285. A.S. I6cian, to 

look. 
Longeth, v. pr. s. belongs. Cf. Ger. 

gelangen. 
L ongin ge for = belonging to, 39. 
Lordes, n. pi. lords, 91. A.S. hlaford, 

a lord. See note to line zxz. 
Lorn, pp. lost, 629. A.S. loren, pp. of 

leosan, to lose; cf. Ger. verlore*, 

pp. ofvorlieren. 
Lob, n. less, 450. A.S. los — le6san, to 

lose. 
Londe, adj. loud, 268; adv. loudly, 

55. A.S. Alud, loud. 
Lonere, n. a lover, 546. 
Lowe, adv. in a low voice, 2x6. 
Lost, n. pleasure, 6 ; the interest of a 

story, 402. A.S. lust. 
Luet, v. Pr. s. (used impersonally) it 

pleases, 47. See List. 
Lutiheed, n. enjoyment, 288. Cf. Ger. 

lustigkeit. 
Lusty, adj. pleasant, 52, 142, 272, 389. 
Lyghte, v. to lighten, 396. A.S. leok- 

tan. 
Lyghte, v. pt. s. alighted, Z69. A.S. 

liktan. 
Lyghtly, adv. lightly, 390. 
Lyk, adj. like, 207. See Liche. 
Lyth, v. pr. s. lies, is placed, 35, 322. 

A.S. lid A, lies, licgan, to lie. 
Lyne, n. dat. on lyue = in life, alive, 

423; pi. lyuea, lives, 233. A.S. li/ t 

gen. lifes, dat Iffe. 

M 

Maad, for maked,//. made, 222. A.S. 

macian, pt. t. ic macode, pp. macod. 
Madame, n. madam, 378. 
Magyk, n. magic, 218. Fr. magique — 

L. magicus — Gr. tnagikos, one of 

the Magi, an enchanter. 
Maistreise, n. mistress, 374. 
Maner, n. manner, kind of; manor 

wyght = kind of person, 329. O. Fr. 

maniere—O. Fr. tnain — L. manus. 
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Manure, n. manner, way ; of manere = 

in his behaviour, 546. 
Mansion, n. mansion, an astrological 

term, 50. See note on line 50. 

O. Fr. mansion — L. mansio. 
Marbnl, n. marble, 500. O. Fr. mar- 

bre — L. marmor. 
May, v. pr. s. has power, 112. A.S. 

m&gan, pr.'t icmceg, pt. t. ic mihte; 

cf. Ger. mdgen. 
Kente, v. pt. s. menen, meant, 108, 

522. A.S. manan, to have in mind ; 

cf. Ger. meinen. 
Mening, n. meaning, 151. 
Meridional, adj. southern, 263. L. 

meridies, the south. 
Meruallle, n. marvel, wonder ; mamaille 

of = wonder at, 87 ; pi. meruallles, 

660. O. Fr. mervailU (Fr. merveilU) 

— L. mirabilia. 
Memorable, adj. moderate, 362. Fr. 

nusurable — L. mensurabilis. 
Metal, n. metal, 243. O. Fr. metal— 

L. metallum — Gr. metallon. 
Mete, n. food, 173, 6x8. A.S. 

mete. 
Mewe, n. a mew, 643. O. Fr. mue, a 

coop— muer, to change — L. tnutare, 

to change. 
Meynee, ft. attendants, suite, 391. O. 

Fr. maisne, mesnee, meignee, a 

household — a Low L. masnada (as 

though for L. mansionata), a com- 
pany of menials. 
Milk, n. milk, 6x4. A.S. mile; cf. 

Ger. milch. 
Minstraloye, n. minstrelsy, 268. 
Mirour, n. a mirror, 82, 132, 143, 175. 

O. Fr. mireor, miroir— Low L. 

mirare, to behold — L. mtrari, to 

wonder at. 
Mitt, n. mist, 259. A.S. mist. 
Mo, adj. pi. comparative, more, 301, 

702. A.S. ma, more. 
Moche, adj. much ; muchel = a great 

deal of, 349. A.S. mycel t much. 
Morweninge, n. morning, 397. 
Mot, v. x p. s. pr, I must, 41 ; 3 *. pr. he 

must ; 2 p. pi. pr. mote = ye must, 

164 ; pt. s. moste = must, ought to, 

442, ought to be, 38. A.S. ic mot, 

pt. t. ic mdste. 



Mormnrede, v. pt. pi. murmured, 204. 

Fr. murmurer — L. murmurare. 
Myght, n. might, power, 467; magic 

power, 133. A.S. miht; cf. Ger. 

tnacht. 
Mynde, n. memory, 109, 607. A.S. 

mynd—mynan, to remember. 
MynstralB, n. pi. minstrels, 78. O. Fr. 

menestrel — Low L. ministralis — 

L. minister, 

N 

Hamo = na mo, no more ; namore = na 
more, no more, 289, 314. 

Nas = ne was, was not, 423. A.S. furs, 
was not. 

Hat, adv. not ; nat but = only, 391, 
638. Shortened from A.S. na wiAt, 
no whit, whence naught. 

Nattaitee, n. nativity, 45. L. nativitas, 
nascor. 

Naturel, adj, natural, 116. See note 
to this line. 

Naturally, adv. naturally, 229. 

Necenitee, n. necessity, 593. L. ne- 
cessitas. 

Neigh, adj. near, 49. A.S. ne&h, used 
as adv., adj., and prep. 

Nempne, to name, 318. A.S. nemnan, 
to tell ; cf. Ger. nennen. 

Newefangel, adj. newfangled, 618. 
Compounded of newe, new, and 
/angel, ready to seize, a form not 
found in A.S., but formed with per- 
fect regularity from the base Jang-, 
to take (occurring in A.S. fang-en, 
pp. oifon, contracted form of fang' 
an, to take), with the suffix -el (= 
A.S. ol), used to form adjectives 
descriptive of an agent, as in witt-ol 
= one who knows, sarcastically used 
to mean an idiot. 

Newfangelneate, n. newfangledness, 610. 

Nin = ne in, nor in, 35. 

Nil = ne is, is not, 72. 

Niste, v. 1 p. s. pt. I knew not, 502 ; pt. 
pi. nirten = knew not, 634. A.S. 
nytan, pt. t. ic nyste, from ne, -not, 
and witan, to know. 

Nobleye, n. nobleness, 77. L. nobilis. 

Noot, v. 1 p. s. pr. I knew not, 342. A.S. 
nat = ne wat, knows not. 
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Boric*, n. a nurse, 347. O. Fr. norris 

(Fr. nourice) — L. nutrix. 
VouelriM, n. pi. novelties, 619. O. Fr. 

novelerie, novel— L. novellus, novus. 
Vow and now, adv. at times, 430. 
Hy, adv. nearly, 346. A.S. xndA. 
Vyce, o^r. weak, foolish, 525. Fr. 

nice — L. nescius, ignorant. 



Obeisances, n. pL acts expressing sub- 
missive attention, 515. O. Fr. 

obeisance — L. obedientia. 
Obey*, v. to obey, 489 ; pt. s. obeyede, 

569. O. Fr. obelr—l*. obedire. 
Obserunees, n. pi. duties, 516. Fr. 

observance — L. observantia. 
Oecupye, v. to occupy, take up, 64. 

Fr. occuper — L. occupare. 
Of, prep, by, as regards, 425. A.S. 

of; cf. Dutch, Ice., Danish, and 

Gothic af, Ger. ab, L. ab, Gr. apo. 
OUe. *#. >/. old, 69. A.S. **#/ cf. 

Ger. alt. 
On, /kr/. on, in, at ; on resU = at rest, 

379. A.S. on % Ice. & (for an), Ger. 

an, 
Ook, ». an oak, 159. A.S. &; cf. Ger. 

eiche. 
Oon, «*#, one, the same, 537 ; euer in 

oon = always alike, 417. A.S. an; 

cf. Ice. einn. 
Ordeyned, pp. appointed, 177. O. Fr. 

ordener (Fr. ordonner)— L. ordi- 

nare. 
Other, outhar, a^". other; that other 

= the other, answering to that oon 

= the one, 496, 455. A.S. 6dher. 
Otherwise, adv. on any other condition, 

534- 
Othes, n. pi. oaths, 528. A.S. <k#; 

cf. Ger. eid. 
Oner, /r^. besides, 237. A.S. qfer; 

cf. Ger. iiber. 
Ooles, «. >/. owls, 648. A.S. tile; cf. 

Ger. eule, L. ulula. 



Pace, v. to pass, go, 120 ; 1 p. s. pr. 
subj. er I pace = ere I depart, 494. 
Fr. passer — Low L. passare—\» 
Pandere. 



Pag*, n. a page, 692. Fr. page— how 
L. pagius, a servant, perhaps a 
variant of pagensis, belonging to a 
village— pagus, a village, country 
district. 

Paleys, «. palace, 60. Fr. Palais — L. 
Palatium. 

Parde, inter/, an oath, from Fr. /or 
Dieu y 696. 

Parementc, k. //. ornaments, 269. Fr. 
parenunt, parer, to adorn — L. par- 
are. 

Park, n. a park, 392. The spelling is 
due to the influence of O. Fr. pare, 
but the word is a contraction of 
M. E. parrok— A.S. pearruc, pear- 
roc, an inclosure. The word is 
common to the Teutonic tongues 
(cf. Ger. Pferch}, and the Fr. word 
has been borrowed from this source. 

Pas, n. a pace, a walking pace, 388. 
Fr. pas — L. passus. 

Passe, v. z p. s. pr* passe of = 
pass by, 288 ; pr. s. passeth = passes 
away, 404. See Pace. 

Perce, percen, v. to pierce, 237. Fr. 
Percer, 

Pere, n. peer, equal, 678. O. Fr. per, 
Peer (Fr. Pair) — L. Par. 

Peregryn, adj. foreign, 428. L. perw- 
grinus. 

Peyne, n. pain, trouble, 48a Yx.peyne 
— L. pana. 

Peyntede, v. pt. s. painted, 560; pp. 
peynted, 646. Fr. peindre—'L. pin- 
gere. 

Pin, n. a pin, peg, 127, 316. L. pinna, 
a variant oipenna. 

Pitee, n. pity, 479. O. Fr. pite (Fr. 
pitii) — L. pietas. 

Pitons, adj. pitiful, 20. O. Fr. piteus 
(Fr. piteux) — L. pietosus. 

Pltouily, adv. piteously, 414, 461. 

Piastres, n. pi. plasters, 636. O. Fr. 
piastre (Fr. pldtre) — L. emplastrum 
— Gr. empiastron. 

Platte, adj. (dat.) flat, 162, 164. Fr. 
plat— Gr. filatys. 

Plentee, n. plenty, abundance, 300. 
O. Fr. plentet—h. pienitas. 

Plesance, n. pleasing behaviour, 509. 
Fr. piaisance — L. placere. 
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Plesen, v. to please, 707. Fr. plaisir— 

L. placere. 
Flaying, pr. part, playing or amusing 

herself, 410. A.S. piegan. 
Plumage, n. plumage, 426. Fr. plum- 
age — L. pluma. 
Poetryes, n. pi. poems, 306. 
Point-deuys, n. point-device, 560; at 

point-dears = with great nicety or 

exactness. A translation of the O. 

Fr. & point devis, 'according to a 

point (of exactness) that is devised 

or imagined/ that is, 'in the best 

way imaginable.' See note to line 

560. 
Polyue, ». a pulley, 184. Spelled also 

poleym, and so from Fr. poulain, a 

colt — Low L. pullanus, a colt — L. 

pullus, a young animal. See note 

to line 184. 
Posseasioun, n. possession, 686. 
Pound, ft. pi. pounds, 683. A.S. pund, 

-pi. Pond. 
Preise, v. z p. s. pr. I praise, 674. O. 

Fr. Preiser— la. pretiare. 
Pros, ». a crowd, 189. Fr. presse — L. 

premere. 
Proved, pp. approved, shown, 481s Fr. 

preuve — L. probare. 
Preyede, v. pt. s. prayed, besought, 311. 

O. Fr. preier ( Fr. prier) — L. precari. 
Principles, n. pi. principles, 487. 
Prinee, adv. secretly, 531. 
Proces, ». narrative, sequence of a 

story, 658. Fr. prods— L. processus. 
Prolixltee, ». prolixity, tediousness, 

405. L. prolixus. 
Proportioned, pp. made in proportion, 

192. 
Propre, adj. own, peculiar, 6x0, 619. 

Fr. propre — L. proprius. 
Prospectyocs, ». pi. perspective-glasses, 

234- 
Proneth, v. pr. s. proves, 455. 
Pryghte, v. pt. s. pricked, 4x8. A.S. 

Prt'cu, a point. 
Pryme, n. prime, that is nine o'clock 

a.m., 73 ; pryme large = just past 

nine o'clock,. 360. L. prima (Aora). 
Pnrpoe, «. purpose; it cam him to 

pnrpot = he purposed, 606. 
Pars, ». purse, 148. O. Fr. dorse (Fr. 



bourse)— Gr. 6yrsi t a skin, of which 

purses were made. 
Pyes, ft. pi. pies, magpies, 649. Fr. 

pie — L. pica. 
Pyne, n. pain, torture, 448. A.S. pin. 

—1*. pcena. 

Q 

Queynte, adj. quaint, curious, 369 ; 
[dat.) 239 ; //. qneinte, curiously con- 
trived, 234. O. Fr. cointe—h. cog* 
nitus. 

Quod, v. pt. s. said, 4. A.S. cwadh, 
pL cwcedon, pt. of cwedkan, to speak. 

R 

Ram, ft. the ram, the sign Aries, 386. 

Ranisshed, pp. ravished, overjoyed, 
547. Fr. ravir—la, rapere. 

Recehe, v. pr. pi. reck, care; reecho 
of it = care for it, 71. A.S. rican 
for rdcian. 

Recoun, «. recourse; I wol nave my 
recoors = I will return, 75. Fr. re- 
cours — L. recursus. 

Rede, adj. (de/.) red, 415. A.S. redd; 
cf. Ger. roth. 

Rede, v. to read, 2x1. A.S. reedan; 
cf. Ger. rathen. 

Redy, adj. ready, 114. A.S. roede. 

Reflexions, ft. pi. reflections by mirrors, 
230. 

Regno, M. kingdom, 135. Fr. rigne — 
L. regnum. 

Rehercen, v. to rehearse, relate, 298; 
Pr. part. pi. rehersinge = relating, 
206. O. Fr. rehercer, literally to 
harrow over and over again — O. Fr. 
herce, a harrow— L. hirpex. 

Remewed, pp. removed, 181. From re 
and L. movere. 

Renneth, v. pr. s. runs. A.S. rennan; 
cf. Ger. rennen. 

Repaire, p. to repair, return, 589 ; pr. s. 
repaireth, returns, 339 ; pr. part, re* 
peixing, returning, 608. O. Fr. re- 
pairer— -L. repatriare l to return to 
one's country. 

Reporten, v. to report, 72. Fr. repor- 
ter — L. reportare. 

Resouned, v. pt. s. resounded, 4x3. L. 
resonare. 
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b, n. rest, 355. A.S. rest. 
Bethor, *. an orator, 38. L. rhetor— 

Gr. hretdr. 
Beuel, ». revelry, 27S, 339. O. Fr. 

w*/, reveler— L. rebellare„ 
BewtlM, "• nxth, pity, 438. Formed 
from v. to rue, but the corresponding 
A.S. noun is hredw. 
Beyne, n. rein, 313. O. Fr. reine 
(Fr. rine),' through a Low L. form 
from L. retinere. 
Bletaaly, adv. richly, 90. A.S. rft&r- 

*■#*, rich. 
Bight, adv. exactly, x 93> 492 . A.S. 
rihte, adv., ™ft/, adj. ; cf. Ger. recht. 
Btog, «. a ring, 83, x 43 , 247. A.S. 

hring; cf. Ger. «"«£■. 
Bocae, n. a rock, 500. Fr. roche, 
perhaps Celtic, as Gaelic and Irish 
roc, or from L. rufies. 
Bodly, adj. ruddy, 385, 394. Formed 
from an assumed A.S. form rudig, 
from reddan, to redden. 
Boial, <*#. royal, 59. Fr. roial—L. 

regalis. 
BoiaJly, <*/». with royal pomp, 174. 
Boe, v. /»/. s . rose, 267. See Byae. 
Koto, «. root, source (dat.), 153. Scan- 
dinavian, as in Ice. r6t, a root 
Bowned, v. ft. s. whispered, 216. A.S. 
runian, to whisper, speak mysteri- 
ously, from riin, a rune, a magical 
character; cf. Ger. raunen, to 
whisper. See note to line 216. 
By*, v. to get up, 375 ; fir. fil. ryien, 
nse, 383 ; fit. s . re, rose, 267. A.S. 
risan, pt t rds, pp. ru**. 

S 

Batae, ». to salute; fir. s. «*hwth, 
salutes, 91, 112. Fr. saluer—L. 
salutare. 

Baraei, «.//. salves, 639. A.S. «*£<; 
cf. Ger. saOe, Du. *a#C 

Be, "ye, ■eyn, w. to see, 366. A.S. 
dsen, pt t seak, pp. gesegen. Cf. 
Ger. ,s?A*ff, Goth, saikwan. 

Beeto, *. company, religion or faith, 17. 
Literally, 'following,' Fr. secte— 
Low L. secta, a set of people, suite— 
L. sequi, to follow; falsely derived 
by many from L. secare, to cut. 



Seel, *. seal, 131. O. Fr. seel (Fr 
sceau, Spanish sella, sigilo, Italian, 
sigillo)—L. sigillum, a seal or mark. 

Seen, gerundial infinitive, to ae, 623. 
See Be. 

Sege, n. siege, 306. O. Fr. siege (Fr. 

s &£*) t a seat— L. sedes, a seat. 
BemMant, n. outward appearance, 516. 
O. Fr. semblance, sembler, to seem 
— L. simulare, to assume the ap- 
pearance of. 
Berne, v. to seem or appear, 102. Seined, 
fit. s. (used impersonally) him *»n nHl 
= it appeared to them, they sup- 
posed, 56; and 201, the peple 
■emed = it appeared to the people, 
the people supposed. A.S. stman, 
to satisfy; hence «to suit,' 'to 
appear suitable,' 'to appear.' 
Bene, adj. apparent, 645. A.S. gesyne, 

visible ; cf. Ice. synn, evident. 
Benw, v. to serve; fit. s. serued, pre- 
served, 521. Fr. servir—L. servire. 
Sernyee, n. service, 66, 280, 628. O. Fr. 

servise, service— L. servitium. 
Beeon, ». season, 54, 389. O. Fr. 
seson, seison (Fr. saison)—L. sation- 
*>*, ace. of satio, a sowing-time. 
Set**, v. fit. fil. sat A. S. sittan, pt. t. 
*«/, pp. j*te*. 

Bewetee, «. assurance. O. Fr. seUrte 
— L. securitas—securus—se [—sine, 
without) and euro. 

Bewee, n. fil delicacies, 67. A.S. 
seaw, juice. 

Bey, w. imfi. s. say, tell, 2. See Beye. 
Bey, v. //. j. sa Wf 46a See g^ 

Beyden, v . fil. of ■eyde, fit. s. of wye, 

said, 207, 253. See Beye. 
Beye, seyn, v. to say, 4, 332 ; eeye, ifi. 

s. fir. I say, 107. A.S. secgan, pt t 

segde, pp. gesaed. Cf. Ger. j«£w*. 
Seyn, fir. fil. of aeye, say, 609. See 

Beye. 

Seyne, gerundial infinitive, to say, 

314- See Beye. 
Shal, v. x A s. fir. I shall, 688. A.S. 

ic sceal. 
Snap, h, shape, 427. A.S. gesceafi. 
Shapea, v. fir. fil., 214. Shapen hem 

= dispose themselves, intend. The 

v. is skafien, schafien, formerly a 
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strong verb, though weak in modern 

£. A.S. sceapan, scapan, pt. t. 

sc6p, pp. scapen, sceapen. 
Shane, adj. bright, 53. A.S. seine; 

cf. Ger. schdn. 
Bholda, v. 1/. s. pt. I should, 3 s. sholde, 

had to, 40. A.S. sceolde, pt. t. of 

sceal. 
Bhoon, v. pt. s. shone, 170. A.S. sclnan, 

pt. t scdn, pp. scitten. 
Bhoures, «. //. showers, 118. A.S. 

sctir; cf. Ger. sckauer, Ice. f£tir. 
Shrighte, v. //. x. shrieked, 417, 422, 

472. Shriek is a doublet of screech, 

and is of Scandinavian origin. 
Bikerly, adv. certainly, 180. Dutch 

zeker, Ger. sicker ; certain. 
Bilk, n. silk. A.S. seolc (put for silc, 

as »w& = mile) — L. sericunt (by 

the change of r into /)— Gr. Sires, 

the name of the people from which 

the ancients first obtained silk, gener- 
ally supposed to be the Chinese. 
BlUable, n. syllable, iox. O. Fr. 

sillabe — L. syllaba — Gr. syllabi. 
Similitude, n. likeness, sympathy, 480. 

Fr. — L. similitudo—similis. 
Bin, conj. since, 306, 550. A contracted 

form of A.S. sithtkan, since. 
Sit, v. pr. s. sits, 59, 77, 179. A.S. 

sittan, pt. t. sat, pp. seten. 
Sitheii, adv. since, afterwards, 536. 

A.S. sithtkan. 
Bkiles, n. reasons, arguments, 205. 

Skile is of Scandinavian origin, and 

appears in Ice. skil, a distinction, 

skilja, to part. 
Sle, v. 2 p. pi. pr. ye slay, 462. A.S. 
.sle&n, pt t. sl6k, pp. slegen; cf. 

Ger. scklagen. 
Slepe, n. sleep, 347. A.S. slap. 
Blepte, v. pt. s. slept, 367. A.S. 

slapan; cf. Ger. scklafen. 
Slye, adj. sly, skilful, 672 ; pi. dye, 

230, a Scandinavian word; Ice. 

slagr; cf. Ger. schlau. 
Bmal, adj. little ; adv. but small = but 

little, 71. A.S. sntal. 
Smerte, v. to smart ; pt. s. smerte, 564, 

used impersonally. An A.S. 

smeortan is suggested by Somner; 

cf. Du. smarten, to give pain. 



Smerte, n. smart, grief, 480. Cf. 

Du. smart. 
Smyte, v. 2 /. //. pr. ye smite, 157. 

A. S. smttan, pt. t. smal, pp. smiten. 
Snibbed, //. snubbed, reproved, 688. 

Scandinavian; Danish snibbe, to 

reprove. 
Eoftely, adv. softly, 636. A.S. s6fte, 

soft. 
Solempne, adj. grand, superb, famous, 

6x, xxx. O. Fr. solempne — L. 

solennis. 
Solemjmely, adv. with pomp, 179. 
Someres, n. gen. s. summer's, 64, 142. 

A.S. sumor, sumer; cf. Ger. sommer. 
Sone, n. son, 6S8, pi. aonei, 29. A.S. 

sunu; cf. Ger. sokn. 
Songen, v. pt. pL sang, 55. A.S. sin- 

gan, pt. t. sang, pp. sungen; cf. Ger. 

singen, 
Sonne, n. the sun, 48, 53. A.S. sunne ; 

cf. Ger. sonne. 
Booth, n. truth, 166. A.S. s6dk for 

sandk, the n being lost before the 

aspirate, as in t6dk, a tooth, which 

stands for tandh. 
Sooth, adj. true, 21 ; sooth, adv. truly, 

536. 
Sophimei, n. pi. subtleties, deceits, 

554. L. sopkisma — Gr. sopkisma. 
Bore, v. to soar, 123. Fr. essorer, to 

soar, through an assumed Low L. 

exaurare — L. ex and aura, the air. 
Sorwe, n. sorrow, compassion, 422. 

A.S. sorg, sork, {gen. dat. and ace.) 

sorge; cf. Ger. sorge. 
8orwefolly, adv. sorrowfully, 585. 
8ote, adj. sweet, 389. A.S. swite ; cf. 

Ice. satr, Ger. siisz. 
Sonne, v. to speak in imitation of, 105. 

See Bownen. 
Bonpen, pr. pi. of soupen, sup, 297. 

A.S. siipan, pt t. sedp, pp. sopen. 
Bownen, pr. pi. sound, 27a Fr. sonner 

— L. sonare. 
Spak, v. pt. s. spoke, 445,//. spoken, 86. 

A.S. sprecan; cf. Ger. sprecken. 
Bpere, n. spear, 239. A.S. spere; c£ 

Ger. speer. 
Spoken,//, spoken, 86. See under Spak. 
Spoon, n. spoon, 602. A.S. spdn, a 

chip, spoons being at first of wood. 
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Sprinf#, v. to rise, 346. A.S. 

springan, pt. t sprang, pp. sprung- 
en; cf. Ger. springen. 
Bpurn, v. to spurn, 616. A.S. speoman, 

pt. t. spearn, pp. spornen; cf. Ice. 

sperna, L. sperno. 
fpjrcM, «. //. spices, 391, 294. O. Fr. 

espices (Fr. ipice)— L. species. 
fouler, «. a squire, x. A doublet of 

esquire, 0. Fr. escuyer, escuier — 

Low L. scutarius, a shield-bearer — 

L. scutum, a shield. 
Btaat, v. /*r. /. stands, 171, 182; 

sUndeth, 190. A.S. standan, pt t 

//&/, pp. standen. 
Btede, #. a steed, horse, 81. AS. 

///rfo, a stud horse, stallion. 
•tonsil*, n. voice, language, 250. A.S. 

stefen, a voice, 
•till*, adv. stilly, quietly, 271, 497. 

A.S. stills, quiet, 
•tori*, «. a tale, 655. O. Fr. estoire, 

a variant form of histoire—t,. 

historia. 
Strang*, euij. strange (def.,) 89, pi. 67. 

0. Fr. estrange (Fr. Strange) — L. 

extraneus, that which is without, 

extra, without. 
ftraw, inter/, a straw ! 695. 
Straw*, v. a /. #. /r. subj. strew, 613. 

A.S. streowian, to spread or scatter 

loosely ; streaw, straw. 
•trok*n, ?. to stroke, 265. A.S. 

str&cian, a causal verb from j/r&r, 

pt. t. of strtcan, to go, pass quickly 

over; cf. Ger. streicheln, to stroke 

from streich-en, to rub, strike. 
Strook, n. a stroke, 160. A.S. str&c, 

pt. t. of strtcan, to strike. Cf. Ger. 

ttreich, a blow, from streichen. 
•tyl*, «. a stile or step for climbing 

over a fence, 106. A.S. stigel. 
Btyward, n. a steward, 391. A.S. 

stiivard, made up olstigo, a sty, and 

weard, a keeper, 
•vbtllly, adv. subtly, aaa. O. Fr. 

sutil—\j. sub tills, fine, 
•nbtllt**, m. a trick, subtlety, 240. 

O. Fr. sotilleti and subtilite'—L. 

subtilit as. 
Bvgr*, n. sugar. Fr. sucre— Spanish 

aMucar— Arabic sakkar, sokkar— 



Persian skakar — Sanscrit 

gravel, candied sugar. The L. 

saccharum and Gr. s ak c h a nm are 

from the Persian form, 
flwannes, n.pL swans, 68. A.S. swum; 

cf. Ger. sckwan. 
Bwarm, n. a swarm, 304. A.S. 

swearm ; cf. Ger. sckwarm. 
Bwarmefcfc, v. pr. s, swarms, dusters, 

289. 
Sward, n. sword, 57, 84. A.S. sweord: 

cf. Ger. schwert. 
Bwich, such ; iwich a = such a, 133 ; 

■wich mm = such an one, 231. 

Other M. E. forms are swulc and 

swilc, from A.S. swlyc, smile, made 

up of siva, so, and lie, like. Thus 

such = so-like. 
Bwoor, v. pt. s. swore, 543. 
Bworn, pp. bound by oath, 28. A.S. 

swerian ; cf. Ger. schoooren. 
Bwongb, n. a swoon, 476, doubtless 

allied to sigh. AS. swbgan, to 

resound, used of the wind. 
Bwowneth, v. pr. s. swoons, 430, 

pt. s. twowned, swooned, 443, 632. 

Earlier forms are sroawen, swoghen, 

allied to A.S. swdgan, to move 

noisily, to sough or sigh like the 

wind ; the pp. geswogen occurs with 

the sense of ' in a swoon.' 
Byk, n. a sigh, 498. A.S. stcan, pt t 

sac, pp. sicen. 

T 

Take, pp. taken, 475. Of Scandinavian 
origin ; cf. Ice. taka, to grasp. 

Tarien, v. to delay, 73, pp. taried, 
delayed, 402. The present form of 
the word is due to confusion between 
M. E. targen, to delay, with M. E. 
tarien, to irritate. M. E. targen— 
O Fr. larger, to tarry, through 
Low L. forms from L. tardus, slow. 
M.E. tarien— A.S. tergan, to vex, 
a rare word closely allied to tirian, 
to tire. The meaning of the word 
is due to the form targen, its sound 
to tarien. 

Tayl, n. tail, 296. A.S. tcegel ; cf. 
Ger. zagel. 

Tellea, v, to tell, narrate, 63, 67 ; Pr. 
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pi. 69 ; telle, gerund, 447. A.S. 
tellan, pt. L tealde, pp. teald; cf. 
Ger. z&hlen, to count. 

Temple, «. a temple, 296. L. lemplum. 

Teroelet, «. a small hawk, 504, 621 ; in 
//. 648. O. Fr. tiercelet— tiers, 
third, with double diminutive suf- 
fixes -el, -et — L. tertius. 

Than, adv. then. 

Th&nken, v. pr.pl. thank, 354. A.S. 
thancian — thane, thonc, thought, 
favour ; cf. Ger. dank, denken. 

Th*rr*y=the array, 63. O. Fr. arrai, 
arroi, preparation, formed from L. 
ad (becoming ar- before r) and 
a Scandinavian root, seen in 
Danish rede, order, Ice. reidha, 
tackle. 

The, /r<?*. thee, 676. 

Theef, n. thief, 537. A.S. thety: cf. 
Ger. died. 

Thenken, v. pr. pi. think, 537. A.S. 
thencan ; cf. Ger. denken. 

Thennee, adv. thence, 326, 327. A.S. 
thanan, thanon. 

Ther, adv. there, where, 125, 163, 
499 ; there as = there where, 416 ; 
ther that = where, 267. A.S. 
tkoer. 

Therefore, adv. for that end, 177. 
Compounded of A.S. % th&re, daL 
feminine of the definite article, and 
the prep, fore, before, for the sake 
of ; hence therefore = fore tfuere 
= 'because of the thing or reason,' 
some feminine n. being understood. 

Ther-on, adv. thereupon, 3. A.S. 
tfuer-on. 

Therto, adv. moreover, 19. A.S. 
thcert6. 

Ther-with, adv. besides, 194. A.S. 
tharwith. 

Thikke, adj. thick, 159. A.S. thicce; 
cf. Ger. dick, Du. dik. 

Thtlke, dem. pron. that, 607. A.S. 
thyle, thylic, made up of thj/, instru- 
mental case of se, seo, thaet, and 
lie, like. 

Thlngee, n. pi. things, musical com- 
positions in 78. A.S. thing; cf. 
Ger. ding. 

Thlnketh, v. pr. s. (used impersonally) 



it seems, 406 ; pt. s. thottghte, 527. 

A.S. me thyncdk, it seems to me ; 

cf. Ger. mir dUnkt. 
Tho, adv. then, 308. A.S. th&, 
Thombe, «. thumb, 83, 148. A.S. 

thuma; cf. Ger. daum-en. 
Thornier, n. thunder, 258. A.S. 

thunor; cf. Ger. donner. 
Thoughts, see under Thlnketh. 
Thrldde, third, 76. A.S. thridda. 
Thurgh, prep, through, by, 11. A.S. 

thurh; cf. Ger. durch. 
Thurghout, Prep, throughout, 46. 
Tidlfs, «. //. little birds, 68. See note 

to this line. 
Totem, prep, before, 268. A.S. tS/bran. 
Toke, v. pt. pi. took, 356. See Take. 
Tonge, n. tongue, 35. A.S. tunge ; 

cf. Ger. zunge, Danish tunge. 
Tounbe, n. tomb, 5x8. O. Fr. tuvibe, 

(Fr. tombe)— late L. tumba—Gr. 

tymbos. 
Tour, n. a tower, 176. O. Fr. tur; 

tour — L. turris. 
Trench, n. a hollow walk, alley, 392. 

Shortened from Fr. trenchie, a trench 

— trencher (now spelled trancher), to 

cut The origin of the Fr. word is 

doubtful ; according to Littre" it is 

from L. truncare, to cut off. 
Treion, n. treason, 139, 506. O. Fr. 

traison (Fr. trahison) — L. traditio. 
Trete, v. pr.pl. treat, 220. Fr. trailer 

— L. tractare. 
Trew, adj. true, 537; trewe, 465. A.S. 

tre&tve; cf. Ger. treu. 
Trewthe, n. truth, 627. A.S. trefavth. 
Trille, v. to turn, 3x6 ; imp. pi. trille, 

321. A cognate word with English 

thrill, thirl, and drill; of Scandi- 
navian origin. 
Trippe, v. to trip, 312. Cf. Du. trippen, 

to skip, Swedish trippaf Danish 

trippe. 
Trone, n. throne, 275. O. Fr. trone, 

(Fr. trdne)—h. thronus—Gv. 

thronos. 
Trowe, v. 1 p. s. pr. I believe, 213, 

451 ; pt. pi. trowed, 210. A.S. 

tredwian. 
Twelf, num. twelve, 383. A.S. twelf; 

cf. Ger. zwolf 
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,Twinne, - v. to separate from, dejrart 
from, 577. Formed from two, A.S. 

- fw&. 

Twitte, rf. to torment, 5S6, Cf. Du. 
twist, dilcord. 

* • ■ 

Twiste, n» a twig {dat.) t 442. The 
word is cognate with £. twig, A.S. 
tivig, pi. twigu, and formed from 
the A.S. base, tivl — doubjte. 

Tyde, n. time, season, 142. A.S. tid; 
cf. Ger. zeit. 

Tygre, «. a tiger. Fr. /(gr* — L. tigris. 

Tyme, «. time, 476 ; //. tyme, 370. 
A.S. tima. The word is cog. with 
tide. 



Vanlihe, v. to vanish, 328 ; pt. s. 

vanished, 342. Through an O. Fr. 

form from L. vamscere — vanus, 

empty. 

Vapour, n. vapour, mist, 393. Fr. 

vapeur — vapor. 
Velnettes, n. pL velvets, 644. Old 
Italian veluto (modern velluto), 
answering to a supposed Low L. 
villutus, shaggy, byform of L. 
villosus, shaggy — L. villus, shaggy 
hair. 
Vertu, n. virtue, 593 ; magic influence, 

146, 157. Fr. vertue — L. virtus. 
Vestiment, n. clothing, 59. L. vesti- 

mentum—vestire, to clothe. 
Vice, n. fault, error, 101. Fr. vice— L. 

vitium. 
Vision, n. a vision, 372. Fr. vision — 

L. visio. 
Vnbokele, v. to unbuckle, 555. Nega- 
tive *»-, and O. Fr. bocle (Fr. 
boucU), the boss of a shield— Low 
L. bucula — L. buccula, diminutive 
of bucca, the cheek. 
Vncouttae, adj. strange, 284. A.S. 
unciulh, unknown; from un-, not, 
and cvdh, known, pp. of cunnan, to 
know, but used as an adj. 
Vndentonde, v. to understand, 150 ; 
pp. vndentonde, 437. A.S. under- 
standan, literally, to stand under or 
among, hence to comprehend— A.S. 
under, under, and standan, to 
stand. 



Vnfestlich, adj. not in a festive state, 
jaded or wearied, 366. Formed of 
A.S. prefix un-, not, the O. Fr. 
vtox&feste (Fr./ite), a feast, and the 
A.S. suffix -lie, like. 

Vnknowe, pp. unknown, 246. The full 
form is unknowen. See Knowe. 

Voyden, v. to get rid of, 188. O. Fr. 
voide, void (Fr. vide) empty— L. 
viduus, deprived. 

Voys, n. voice, 99, 412. O. Fr. vols 
(Fr. voix) — L. vocem, ace. of vox. 

Vppe, adv. up, 615. A-S.uppe. 

Vpronne, pp. run up or ascended, 386. 

Vsage, n. usage, custom, 619. Fr. 
usage— la. uti, to use. 

Vsehers, n. pi. ushers, 293. O. Fr. 
ussier, uissier—L. ostiarius, a door- 
keeper — ostium, an entrance. 

w 

Walking, n. a walk, 408. The M.E. 

walken was a strong verb, pt. t 

welk, pp. walken— A.S. wealcan, 

weolc, weaken. 
Wan, v. pt. s. won, 664. A.S. winnan, 

pt. t. wann, pp. wunnen. 
Wayten, v. to watch, 444; pr. pi. 

wayten, 88 ; pt. s. way ted, 129. O. 

Fr. waiter, gaiter— Old High Ger. 

wahta, a guard, from which Ger. 

wackt. 
Weder, n. weather, 52. A.S. weder ; 

cf. Ger. wetter. 
Weep, v. pt. s. wept, 496. A.S. wepan, 

to weep, pt. t. weop, pp. wipen. 
Wei, adv. well, very, wel roial = m 

very royal, 26, about (used with 

numbers), 383. A.S. wel, 
Welle, n. a well, 505. A.S. wella, also 
. well — weallan, to boil up. 
Wem, «. hurt, injury, 121. A.S. went. 
Wend, v. pr.pl. wend, go, 296. A.S. 

wendan, (transitive) ' to turn,' (in- 
transitive) ' to turn one's self,' 'to go.' 
Wende, v. x p. s. pt. supposed, 585 ; //. 
//. wende, 198 ; pp. wend, imagined, 

510. A.S. winan—win, expectation; 

cf. Ger. w&knen. 
Were, v. pt. s. subj. were, should be ; as 

it were — as if it was, 195. The A. S. 

verb ' to be ' was wesan, whence the 
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pt indie, s. wees, were, wees, pi. 

waran, waron, or wcerun. 
Were, v. to wear, 147. A.S. werian 

(a different word from werian, to 

defend), allied with Ice. verja. . 
Werk, n. work, practice, 482. A.S. 

weorc; cf. Ger. werk. 
Werreye, v. to make war; pt. s. 

werreyed, made war upon, 10. O. 

Fr. werrier, to make war — werre 

(Fr. guerre), war— Old High Ger. 

werra, strife. 
West, n. used adverbially for 'in the 

west,' 459. A.S. west; cf. Ger. 

west (whence Fr. ouest). 
Weye n, [dat.) way, 604. A.S. ««£". 
What, interrog. pron. why ; what for 

= because of, 54 ; whit man so or 

that= whomsoever, 157, 160. A.S. 

hweet. 
Whelp, n. a dog, 491. A. S. hwelp. 
Wher, adv. whether, 579, a contraction 

of whether, A.S. hwosdher. 
Wher-eo, aafe/. whithersoever, 118. 
Which, f*/. /«>». (used with relation to 

persons) whom ; of which = concern- 
ing whom, 58 ; pi. whlehe, which, 30. 

A.S. hwylc, literally 'why like' — 

A.S. hwi, instrumental case of kwa\ 

who ; and lie, like ; cf. Ger. welcher, 

Gothic hweleiks, L. quails. 
Whider, adv. whither, 378. A.S. 

hwider. 
Whirletb, v. pr. 9. whirls, wheels 

swiftly. A Scandinavian word; 

seen in Ice. hvirfla, to whirl, and 

cognate with Ger. wirbeln. 
Whom, to whom, 154, dat. s. of 

relative pron. A.S. hw&, gen. 

hwas. 
Will*, n. will, pleasure, z, 8; [gen.) 

willes; {dat.) wille, 5. A.S. ivilla ; 

cf. Ger. wille. 
Wilnetlfj v. pr. s. desires, 120. A.S. 

wilnian, to desire — willan, to will. 
Wlngei, ». pi. wings, 4x5. A.S. wing. 
Wink, 9. to wink, 348. A.S. ivincian. 
Winne, v. to win, 214. A.S. winnan; 

cf. Ger. winnen. 
Winter, n. pi. winters, years, 43. A.S. 

winter, a winter, also a year, pi. 

winter and wintru. 



'Willy, <ufc. certainly, 469. A.S. •»/>, 

wise, from the root of toitaq, to know. ' 
Wlste, v. pt. s. knew, 399; 1 p. s.- , 

pt. subj. sp^ pp. wi*t, 2&>. «See 

Wite. 
Wit; n. judgment, 674 ; //. wittes, wits, 

706 ; opinio**, 203. A.S. wit. See 

Wite. 
Wite, v. to know, pt. s. wlste, pp. wist. 

A. S. witau, pt. t. wiste, pp. witen. 
With, /r*>. with, 471, 641. A.S. widk. 
With-al, adv. therewith, 687. 
With-inne, frep. within, 590. A.S. 

widh-innan. 
With-onten, prep, without, 121, 166, 

702. A.S. widh-iUan. 
Wode, n. a wood, 413. A.S. wudu. 
Wol, v. 1 /. s. pr. I will ; pr. s. wol, 

will, will go, 6x7 ; zp.pL wol, wole, 

378 ; 1 p. s. pt. wolde, would, 64, 

would have it or required, 577, 

would go, 496. A.S. willan, pr. t. ic 

wile, pt t. ic wolde. 
Wonder, n. (used as an adj.) wonderful, 

248, 254. A.S. wundor; cf. Ger. 

wunder. 
Wondren, v. pr. pi. wonder, 258 ; //. 

//. wondreden, 307, pp. wondred, 

236. A.S. wundrian. 
Wondring, n. wondering, 305. A.S. 

wundrung. 
Wont, //. wont, 44. Properly the 

pp. of won, to dwell, to be used to. 

When the fact that it was a pp. 

became forgotten, it came to be 

used as a n. ; and then a new form 

wont-ed was framed to keep up the 

Pp. use. Thus wont-ed— won-ed-ed 

with the suffix -ed doubled. 
Wopen, pp. wept, 523. See Weep. 
Wormes, n. pi. worms, 6x7. A.S. 

wyrrn ; cf . Ger. wurm. 
Worshipe, n. honour, 571. A.S. 

weordhscipe, literally 'worth-ship.' 
Wot, v. 1 /. s . pr. I know, 708 ; 2/. woj t, 

696 ; pr. s. wot, knows, 299, 534 ; 

2 p. pi. wot, 519. See Wite. 
Wrappe, v. to wrap, 636 ; pp. wrapped, 

507- 
Wreke, v. 2 p, //. pr. wreak, 454. 

A.S. wrtcan, pt t. wroec, pp. 

wrecen; cf. Ger. rachen, to avenge. 
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Writen, v. pt. pi. wrote, 233. A.S. 

wrifan, originally 'to scratch/ pt. 

t. vur6t t pp. writen. 
Writhing, n. turning, 127. A.S. 

wridAan, to writhe. 
Wroghte, v. pt. /. made, 128. M.E. 

werchen — A.S. wyrcan^ pt. t. 

worhte, pp. geworht. 
Wyght, n. a person, 329. A.S. iviht. 
WyndM r «. windlass, 184. Ice. vind&ss 

— vinda, to wind, and 6ss, a pole. 



Taf, v. x /. x. pt. I gave, 533. See 

Tins. 
Tbeten, pp. beaten, 414. A.S. be&tan, 

pt. t be6t, pp. beaten. 
Tbore, pp. carried, moved, 326 ; yborn, 

carried, 340. A.S. beran, pp. 

geboren, 
Tdrawe, pp. drawn, 326. A.S. dragan, 

pp. gedraegen. 
Te, n. eye, 194. A.S. edge; cf. Ger. 

auge. 
Teer, n. year, 44, 254. A.S. ge&r, pi. 

ge&r ; cf. Ger.j'aAr. 
Ytet, pp. fetched, 174. A.S. fetian, 

pp. gefetod. 
Tfynde, v. to find, 470. A. S. gefindan t 

to find. 
Tglowed, pp. glued, 182. O. Fr. glu, 

glue— glut-em, ace. of L. glus. 
Tgon, />. gone, 293, 538. A.S. g&n, 

to go, pp. geg&n. 



Thuded, //. hardened, 245. A.S. 
heardian, pp. geheardod. 

Tine, v. pr. s. imp. may He give, 679 ; 
2 p. s. pr. subj. 614 ; pp* yinen, 
given, 541. A.S.gi/an, pt. t. ^w|^ 

PP« **>*»• 
Tkowen, //. known, 256. A.S. cn&wan, 

pp. gectt&wen. 
Ylicae, adv. alike, equally, 20. A.S. 

geRc ; cf. Ger. gleich. 
Tm&ad, pp. made, 218. A.S. macian, 

pp. macod. 
Tnow, <ufr. enough, 708. A.S. gen6k t 

pi. gen6ge. 
Ynowe, o^*. //. enough, 470. See 

Tnow. 
Tongs, adj. young (rf^), 54i 385* A.S. 

geong; cf. Ger.j'uttg. 
Toures, /nw*. yours, 597. 
Yonrseln«n,/r<7*. yourself, 242. 
Yonthe, n. youth, 675. A.S. geSgudk. 
Ypocryto, n. a hypocrite, 514, 52a Fr. 

hypocrite — L. hyPocrita — Gr. hypo~ 

krites, literally 'one who wears a 

mask,' an actor. 
Tqnlt, pp. acquitted, 673. Fr. quitter 

— L. quietus. 
Trekened, pp. reckoned, considered, 

427. A.S. ge-recenian, 
Taet, pp. set down, 173. A.S. settan, 

pp. geset. 
Yswora, pp. sworn, 325. A.S. swerian, 

pp. gesworen. 
Ttold, pp. told, 357. A.S. tellan, pp. 
I geteald. 



THE END. 
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